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Our Serials and our Circulation. 





For several months past we have 
printed from Eteuty to NINeTy-THREE 
‘Tnovsanp Cortes per week of HaRpPEr’s 
WEEKLY, more than DOUBLE that of any 
other Illustrated paper in the country. 

WE conclude in this number the ad- 
mirable serial tale, entitled ‘‘QA Good 
Fight,’ by Cuartes Reape, author of 
“ Love me Little, Love me Long ;”’ with 
Illustrations by C. Keene. This exqui- 
site Story has been printed from early 
proof-sheets PURCHASED exclusively by us 
JSrom the Author. 

In reply to several inquiries, we beg to 
say that Mr. Dickens’s new serial, “A 
Tate or Two Cities,” was commenced 
in Harrer’s WEEKLY on May 7, and 
Mr. Curtis’s delicious Story of American 
Society, entitled “ Trumps,” on April 9. 
We can send the back numbers from those 
dates, or from the beginning of the year, 
to any person who remits the money. 

For terms, etc., see advertisement on 
the 15th page of this paper. 











Sketches of the People who oppose 
cur Sunday Laws. 


No. II. 
SUNDAY "EVENING IN A BEER GARDEN. 


A.onc the sidewalks of the Bowery move mul- 
titudes of idlers. The crowd is oppressive, for it 
is Sunday night; and Germany, knowing no home 
delights, pours itself forth in social revelry. Min- 
gle for a moment with the throng, and you can not 
easily extricate yourself. 





You are drawn irresist- | 


ibly with its slow but unceasing current. Attempt | 


to disentangle yourself, you are grievously jolted 
and jammed. Provoked to wrath, you plunge vio- 
lently forward, and are stranded on a cellar door, 
or wrecked among the cobble-stones. Notwith- 


standing a sense of injury, you take, perhaps, a | 


cheerful view of things, and endeavor to yield gra- 
ciously to the inevitable vicissitudes of a Sunday 
evening ramble in the Bowery. 

From shop windows partially illuminated a fee- 
ble light is cast around. As the throng passes 
you see that the German element predominates. 
The faces are much the same, heavy and stolid. 
The lethargic spirit of lager beer seems to have 
settled upon them. You are convinced that the 
only liveliness they know is that ofhops. The dull 
regular murmur of voices is seldom broken, except 
when feminine shrillness indicates the crushing of 
a crinoline, or bewails the fracture of a bonnet. 
Beyond these there are few tokens of animation. 

Toward 8 o'clock the flood reaches its height, 
and begins to drain off into the reservoirs on every 
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side. These are the Beer Gardens—some large, 
some small, some rich, some rude, but all abund- 
antly provided with the sweet restoring fluid, and 
with numberless appliances for mental relaxation 
and the free circulation of current coin. 

You join the crowd again, and are straightway 
borne through a spacious door-way into a well- 
lighted passage, upon the walls of which you read 
the odd announcement — “ Positively no liquors 
sold here on Sunday,” which strikes you as laying 
it on with a thickness you would hardly have ex- 
pected. A little farther on you are admonished 
that this is the ‘‘ Volk’s Garten,” and that you are 
to pay twelve cents for the double privilege of en- 
trance and an optional glass of beer after you get 
in. You receive your ticket and proceed. 

Why, this is a show, indeed ! 

It is a large circular hall, the floor dotted with 
tables and benches, and all thickly filled — the 
benches with men, women, and children, the ta- 
bles with various articles intended to afford in- 
ternal comfort. A gallery, likewise occupied, is 
above. The seats are generally so arranged as to 
command fair view of the little stage erected at the 
rear, upon which a massive friulein, scantily skirt- 
ed, is bobbing vigorously to the music of a small 
orchestra close by. The music, which is good, 
does not atone for the dancing, which is vaccine. 
Over the theatre, which is a mere box, is station- 
ed a brazen band, ready melodiously to blow the 
instant the performance beneath shall terminate. 
There, it is over; the fraulein squirms a parting 
salute and retires, while the solemn strains of the 
Champagne galop echo from above, and cover her 


| retreat. ° 


The ‘‘Volk’s Garten” has claims to artistic 
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consideration. The walls are decorated with lax- 
urious landscapes, drawn from any number of 
quarters of the globe. The ceiling is scattered all 
over with figures of dancing women of every na- 
tionality. A rosy Santa Claus, with unbounded 
stomach, presides jubilantly from the arch of the 
theatre. There isa dashing balloon suspended by a 
rope from the centre of the “ Garten,” which every 
now and then descends to the ground in all the 
glory of gold foil and red stripes and waving ban- 
ners glistening in the gaslight, for no ostensible 
purpose, after accomplishing which it forthwith 
rises again. But the artistic taste is more directly 
cultivated than by displays of gaudy coloring and 
twisted female forms. There are little doors every 
where leading off to more distinguished exhibi- 
tions. At one of these two small boys in Turkish 
jackets, and with pasteboard flower-pots on their 
heads, unlike cherubim continually do cry, ‘‘ Now 
gentlemen is your chance to see the most wonder- 
ful exhibition in the world—only ten cents; step 
right in, nothing you ever saw like it,”’ and so 
forth. You are impelled by curiosity, and seize a 
programme. Mysterious announcements of * op- 
tic plastics’ appear. Closer examination shows 
you that it is, after all, a lottery, to receive the 
prizes of which each purchaser of a ticket will have 
a chance, Of course there is no resisting this, 
and your ten cents are unhesitatingly bestowed. 
You glance at the exhibition, and find a collection 
of stereoscopes, prominent among which is the Em- 
peror Napoleon from a German point of view, as 
large as life and twice as blood-thirsty, and with 
a particular sharpness to the waxed ends of his 
mustache. After this you will be very likely to 
turn your attention elsewhere. 
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Against the wall are little stalls erected in con- 


venient spaces. In one stands a courteous gentle- | 
| pipes and cigars is spreading; the beer continues 


man, who offers you dice, and points to a placard 
which tells you that you may throw for twenty- 
five cents, and that every throw wins, but fails to 
entice you, as you have -observed that the win- 
nings are apt to be of a cumbersome character, 


like huge vases, or camp-stools, or deal tables, | ; 2 
| had enough. You spend some uncomfortable min- 


} utes in making your way out. The knots of pco- 


which you would find difficulty in carrying about 
with you for any lengthof time. In another stall, 
a complicated machine, similar to a roulette table 
both in purpose and appearance, is operated, no 
doubt with industry and skill. In another, con- 
fectionery is sold; in another, flowers—that is to 
say, flowers would be, only nobody buys. 

Open doors lead to scenes of more active occu- 
pation—to the billiard-room, to the bowling-alley, 
to the shooting-gallery, where two shots for three 
cents are permitted, with guns from which the bul- 


" lets are propelled by strong springs instead of pow- 


er, and to the oyster-room, whither corpulent 
Herren repair, after much absorption of beer, to 
try testaceous experiments to the extent of two or 
three dozen. You fancy you see a sort of humor- 
ous twinkle in the eyes of those who eat, as if 
touched with mirth at the idea of introducing the 
unsuspecting bivalves to a fluid so different from 
that in which they have been reared, and you pic- 
ture in your mind the probable astonishment of 
the orsters themselves upon their immersion in the 
bubbling beer. - 

But the crowd swells, individually and collect- 
ively, so that your progress is impeded. You ooze 
eut from it, and by a lucky chance catch a vacant 
seat just left by a stout citizen, who, distended 
by many draughts, seeks to restore his faculties 
by locomotion. Beside you, now, sits a placid mo- 
ther, quaffing the produce of the brewery, while an 
infant in her arms essays natural nourishment from 
a less artificial source. Other children rest their 
tired little heads upon her shoulder and that of the 
father. They have been well pleased all along, 
but by nine o'clock their capacity is exhausted. 
Opposite are some rugged fellows, who, after in- 
tense and prolonged study of the wine placards on 
the walls, call for their favorite schoppins, and 
give the whole of their minds to them. 

All around are men and women, variously at- 
tired and variously enjoying themselves. The 
supply of beer is prodigious. This beverage seems 
to best satisfy the popular demand. Eccentric 
tastes there are, however, that seek a wider range 
of gratification. Here and there tall cylindrical 
vessels, containing a kind of white beer, to the 
amount of more than a quart, tower above the or- 
dinary glasses like steeples above the city house- 
tops. You get a notion that anxious mothers hold 
their children closer when these draw near, in- 
spired by a natural fear that the innocents may 
fall in and get drowned, and be thus unhappily 
brought to an untimely bier. Then there are 
schoppins of sparkling wine, which claim affection- 
ate attention from a respectable minority. For the 
children there are ice-creams on hand, but seldom 
brought into requisition. Cakes and confectionery 
are made more frequent use of, and are considered 
not wholly unworthy of parental consideration, 

You do not see much evidence of deep delight. 
There is little excitement of any kind. The near- 
est approach to it is furnished by a flushed young 
Teuton at an adjoining table, who is earnest in his 
devotion to a pretty American girl who sits next 
him. There is vacancy in his face and fullness n 
his tongue. His English is not only broken—it ix 
also mixed. He utters eloquent endearments to 
his sweet-heart, who does not like to repel them, 
although she would prefer to listen under other 
circumstances. Occasionally he leaves off to take 
alternate pulls at his cigar and his beer; some- 
times, moreover, losing distinction in his joys to 
that degree that he puffs out the beer and swal- 
lows the smoke. When his attention is in this 
way distracted, the young girl urges departure 
upon him, but he repudiates the proposal with 
scorn, and orders more beer. 

People laugh at him, and he laughs too; and 
then asks the young woman in a stage whisper 
what the jokeis. She seems hurt; and observing 
that she is troubled, he conceives the notion that 
some one has inflicted annoyance upon her, and 
beseeches her to designate the offender, that he 
may “smash” him. She endeavors to remove the 
suspicion, but he is not to be convinced, and glares 
around, muttering vague allusions to his physical 
capabilities, By way of manifesting unconcern he 
subsequently turns his thoughts to the stage, where 
a portly man is singing bassly of the lady of his 
love, and asks the young woman which of the two 
vocalists she prefers. On second examination he 
says three. When the massive friulein before- 
mentioned glides into view again, he follows her 
sprightly movements not only with his eyes but 
with his whole head. At the next performance of 
the band, too, he nods out of time, and makes fu- 
tile and very ludicrous attempts to whistle an ob- 
ligato. ‘Then he frowns, as if to signify that the 
band is going all wrong; and lifting his beer in 
the direction of his mouth, pours some of it down 
the side of his neck—after which he looks fiercer 
than ever. 

Presently his eye rests upon a sign which “re- 
guests the audience not to stand on chairs and ta- 
bles.” He becomes intent. Heponders. He leans 
back and surveys the sign with increasing interest. 
A while he doubts; but pretty soon he appears to 
have come to a decision. He drops his hand upon 
the table and says, ‘* Why not?” ‘Then he illus- 
trates the perverseness of human nature by de- 
termining to defy that sign. He declares that no- 
thing shall prevent him from mounting both chair 
and table. The young girl’s remonstrances avail 
nothing. He rises, by slow degrees, to his feet. 
He puts his foot many times through the air, and 
at length succeeds in planting it infirmly on the 
bench. He chuckles with a proud consciousness 
of daring and triumph, and then rolls down among 
a number oflegs. Hereupon he is induced to with- 
draw; and his companicn, crying noiselessly, fol- 
lows him in sorrow, not in anger, 





It is past ten o'clock. The band discourses with 
undiminished energy ; the smoke from hundreds of 


its downward flow. Thus eyes, ears, and mouths 


are filled. The crowd expands each minute. It 


| is a little confusing. You find, by inquiring, that 
| the services are not intended to close before mid- 


night, and you venture to believe that you have 


ple every where obstract you. In some places the 
knots are rather tight, but patience and persistence 
eventually bring you forth, You are in the Bow- 
ery again, and again in a resistless tide of human- 
ity you permit yourself to float up town. 

On the whole, you are not enamored of the Beer 
Garden. 








THE VILLAGE BARBER. 


A movrRNFUL throng is passing by, 
As sadly tolls the bell; 

The village barber is no more— 
Alas! I knew him well. 


His heart was always wondrous light, 
And noble was his soul ; 

His like we ne'er shall find, though we 
May search from pole to pole. 


In him were found those virtues rare 
Which in the Christian blend; 

He always dealt upon the square, 
Yet often shaved a friend. 


He was no Pharisee in thought, 
With heart ’gainst pity shut; 

Those who his humble friendship sought 
From choice he never cut. 


No cringing sycophant was he, 
No flatterer, we may hope; 

Yet, strange to say, he knew the art 
Of laying on the soap. 


He was a true-souled Democrat, 
As every action shows; 

Anointed oft the pauper’s beard, 
And pulled the nabob’s nose. 


Of those who mix in politics, 
He pitied the poor souls; 
Yet hour by hour, election day, 
He linger’d ‘round the polls. 


He was a man of peaceful name, 
Though not a whit afraid; 

He seldom spoke of blood or fame, 
Yet often drew his blade. . 


He never left his native town 
Until his sad decease ; 

Yet strange to say, though dying here, 
He passed his life in grease. 


Ilis loss the poor old sexton mourns, 
Who loved the barber well; 

One moment now his hands he wrings, 
And then he rings the bell. 


But now he’s dead, his work is done— 
Why should we weep or sigh? 

He met the monster fearlessly, 
He rather liked to dye. 


A mournful throng is passing by, 
As sadly tolls the bell; 

The village barber is no more— 
Alas! I knew him well. 
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COMMODORE TATTNALL. 


i “ANY leading newspapers seem bent on 
Hi sacrificing Commodore Tattnall, because, 
having been towed off the mud by an English 
steamer, he returned the service by towing some 
British boats against the tide to where they were 
going. Some journals seem animated by a de- 
sire to feed that anti-British prejudice which is 
indigenous in the ignorant portion of our peo- 
ple, and which is rendered peculiarly noisy in 
large cities by the brawling of the Irish popu- 
lation. Others seem to have fallen in love with 
the Chinese, and represent them as an honest, 
candid, amiable people, who are being sadly 
bullied by the British. 

We will venture to say that, if the Adminis- 
tration sacrifices Commodore Tattnall, it will 
inflict a cruel blow on the efficiency of our navy. 
It is easy work for a New York editor who has 
never Been nearer to China than Sandy Hook 
to talk about preserving our neutrality; but all 
sailors and travelers know that, in China, the 
distinction between British, Americans, and 
Frenchmen is hardly perceptible—that the Chi- 
nese treat all alike—and that if the civilized 
races were to abandon each other in that part 
of the world there would be no safety for any 
ofthem. Every American merchant and sailor 
trading to China knows that the British fortress 
on Hong Kong has been as serviceable to our- 
selves as to the English. Time and again our 
people have been saved from massacre by the 
interference of British sailors and soldiers, who 
took no thought of any thing save that our peo- 
ple were white men and Christians. 

Imbecile and ignorant politicians talk and 





write of China as though it were France or 
Spain. The fact is it is another world, and a 
world radically imbued with hatred of all for- 
eizners. ‘The Chinese make no distinction be- 
tween citizens of the United States and citizens 
of Europe. They hate and cheat them all alike. 
This will be proved by the evidence of every 
merchant or sailor who has been to China. 

For many years we have pursued a policy of 
conciliation with the Chinese while the English 
have bullied them. The consequence is that 
the English go where they please, and that we 
follow them wherever their guns protect us. It 
is under cover of the British guns that our trade 
is carried on at Canton and at Foo-Choo. It 
is the presence of British frigates which pro- 
tects our ships at Shanghai. It was behind 
British guns that Mr. Reed ascended the Pei-ho 
to conclude the treaty of 1858. When those 
guns were withdrawn he had to fly. The only 
result of our policy with China has been that 
the Chinese give us fair words, and despise us, 
while to the British method they yield not only 
what the English want, but to us also the crumbs 
which fall from their table. 

Commodore Tattnall—one of the most gal- 
lant and popular officers of our navy—has only 
done what every American officer with any ex- 
perience in China would have done in the like 
case. There need be no fear of the position of 
the United States in China being compromised 
by what he has done. ‘That position was one 
of contempt—nothing more. If Mr. Buchanan 
allows himself to be bullied into censuring him, 
he will cast a blight on the independence of our 
naval officers, and will inflict an irreparable in- 
jury on American merchants in China. 





THE CRICKET MANTA. 


WE devote a large portion of our space this 
week to illustrating the game of cricket, and 
especially the match played on 3d, 4th, and 5th 
inst. between the ‘‘ Eleven of All England” and 
the ‘*United States Twenty-two.” Properly 
speaking, it was no match at all. No one ex- 
pected the Twenty-two—who are modest ama- 
teurs—to make any sort of fight against the 
trained professionals of England. And it is 
well that people should know that the latter 
came here expressly to play with our amateurs, 
and at the cost of our clubs. Another curious 
fact about the ‘‘ United States Twenty-two” is, 
that, with the exception of four gentlemen, all 
are Englishmen, and have no better claim to 
represent the United States than any casual 
foreigner who happens to come here. 

Our people, or ‘‘ that pure and reformed part 
of them” (as one of the old Episcopal collects 
says) which advocates athletic exercises, excuse 
the general neglect of cricket in this country 
by saying that base-ball is our national game. 
Whether base-ball be a better or a worse game 
than cricket we do not now propose to inquire; 
but it is really worth while inquiring whether 
the former is or is not as popular among us as 
is commonly reported in the newspapers. 

In New York, it is well known, there are 
several base-ball clubs which play periodically. 
The same thing is true of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and perhaps one or two other cities. But is 
base-ball so popular that it is a regular and 
well-understood diversion in most of the coun- 
ties in most of the States of the Union? Do 
young men naturally learn base-ball in Massa- 
chusetts, in Pennsylvania, in Wisconsin, and 
in Louisiana? Could a base-ball match be got 
up in every town of ten thousand inhabitants 
throughout the country? We leave it to those 
who are better acquainted with the sporting 
fraternity than ourselves to answer these que- 
ries. For our part, we regret to say that we 
doubt very much whether base-ball be a popu- 
lar game at all in the interior, or in any part 
of the country except in a few great cities. We 
see no evidence that either base-ball or any oth- 
er athletic game is so generally practiced by our 
people as to be fairly called a popular American 
game. 

In this country the importance of athletic 
exercises is only just beginning to be under- 
stood. Men of thirty can remember well that, 
when they were at school, proficiency in the 
athletic games of the play-ground was regarded 
rather as a drawback than a merit. School- 
masters sneered at fast runners, and bold leap- 
ers, and alert ball-players, and reserved their 
encomiums and their favors for little prodigies 
who had aorists and alcaics at their fingers’ 
ends. ‘To this day many, we believe the bulk, 
of the school-teachers throughout the country 
proceed on the Blimber principle, and discour- 
age all kinds of games as tending to interfere 
with “legitimate studies.” As with our boys, 
so with our men. Bank clerks, young mer- 
chants, mercantile aspirants, all seem to think 
time devoted to manly exercise wasted, and the 
model clerk him who. drudges six days of every 
week at his desk without an hour of physical 
labor. 

Still, as we write, the world moves, and we 
are all the time learning. Common sense has 
made vast strides within the past ten or twenty 
years. Under the Van Buren Presidency it is 
doubtful whether any leading family journal 
would have dared to intimate that it is perhaps 
as important for boys to learn base-ball as pros- 





ody or conic sections. Another twenty years 
and no doubt our people will be as devoted to 
athletic exercises as the English. The results 
on the American frame will surprise physiolo- 
gists. 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


LrevTenant Ives, of the United States Army 
who has been detailed on special duty to see to 
the completion of the Washington Monument 
is prosecuting that work with intelligence ond 
vigor. We alluded some time since to his ap- 
peal to Postmasters; he desires every Post- 
master throughout the United States to keep a 
box in his office in which persons disposed to 
aid the work may deposit what sums they please. 
His calculation is, that if each office through- 
out the country will collect only fifteen cents a 
month, the work will be finished as fast as the 
workmen can proceed. We think the least that 
Postmasters can do is to comply with the re. 
quest. 

We may add, as many persons have been 
disgusted with the plans they have seen of the 
proposed structure, that the Pantheon part of 
it, or the colonnade round the base, has been 
abandoned, and that the design now is simply 
to erect an obelisk, 600 feet high. To such a 
monument no sound objection could be made. 





THE LAST AFRICAN DISCOV- 
ERIES. 


Tue opprobrium of geographers is being 
gradually removed; the triangulation of Africa 
proceeds apace. Within the past ten years 
Livingstone has surveyed and laid down Lake 
Ngami on our maps, and has traversed the con- 
tinent from the Zambesi to Loando; Barth has 
journeyed in safety from Tripoli to Lake 
Tsad ; the British expedition have proved that 
the Niger may be safely ascended in steam ves- 
sels; Burton has explored the Somali coun- 
try, and laid bare that refuge of robbers and 
assassins. This much has been done since 
1850, with but little aid from any Government. 
On the safe return of these travelers to their 
homes the Governments of France and Great 
Britain were induced to encourage further pros- 
ecution of the work ; two expeditions were fitted 
out—one a French one, which was directed to 
ascend the Nile and discover its sources, if pos- 
sible; the other English, which was placed un- 
der the command of the intrepid Lieutenant 
Burton, and directed to work out the vein of 
discovery he had opened. Of the French ex- 
pedition the only intelligence we have received 
relates to the difficulties which beset the party 
at the outset of their labors. Lieutenant Bur- 
ton’s expedition has already yielded substantial 
fruits. 

Captain Speke, Burton’s lieutenant, has pub- 
lished an interesting account of the arrival of 
the party at a lake which he calls Tanganyika, 
and which lies between latitude 4° and 8° S. 
and longitude 29° and 30° E., with most of the 
body of water put down in most of our maps 
under the title of Lake Nyassi, or ‘‘ the Great 
Waters.” 

The party started from the island of Zanzi- 
bar, in S. latitude 6°, and pursued a nearly 
due-easterly course over the plains and through 
the mountains to the lake, which is about ten 
degrees from the coast. They were old African 
travelers, and knew how to hold their own 
among the native thieves who beset them; but 
the climate proved so trying, that, by the time 
they reached the lake, both Burton and Speke 
were thoroughly worn out. Nor was there any 
comfort for them at the end of their journey. 
The borders of the lake (which reminds one of 
our great lakes of the Northwest—being 300 
miles long, by 39 or 40 broad) swarm with in- 
habitants of the true negro breed. They are 
divided into various races, eternally at war with 
each other, and each blindly devoted to its 
chief, invariably a blood-thirsty, covetous ruf- 
fian. One of the tribes is given to cannibal- 
ism; and people who dislike being eaten avoid 
its territory. Burton and Speke, being in ill 
health, deemed themselves unwholesome eat- 
ing, and therefore gave the cannibals a wide 
berth ; but the more civilized races of the coun- 
try treated them so scurvily, that the addition- 
al discomfort of being served up for breakfast 
would have seemed but a slight aggravation 
of their misfortunes. Their locomotion, their 
food, and their very existence, were taxed for 
the benefit of the chief in whose domains they 
happened to be. 

Notwithstanding all this, and in spite of a 
complication of diseases which attacked both 
of the intrepid travelers, Captain Speke suc- 
ceeded in surveying Lake Tanganyika, and 
studying its borders. He describes the shores 
as well wooded, and producing maize, millet, 
sweet potatoes, and vegetables in abundance ; 
yet the people are the veriest savages, living in 
miserable huts, using hollow trees for boats, 
going naked, and generally starving of hunger. 
The only domestic animal they seem to rear is 
the common barn-door fowl. Their current 
coin is American sheeting, which they sell by 
the cubit, as their ancestors did in the days of 
Moses. Their food is fish, taken in the lake, 
monkeys, and what little farm produce they 
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have industry to raise. The only excitement 
they ever feel is due to the periodical forays 
which the sea-coast Arabs make in search of 
slaves. Their women have less maternal affec- 
tion than many beasts of the field; all will sell 
their sons or daughters for the merest trifle. 
All have heard of the white man, whom they 
s'rnificantly call the ‘* wise man,” and all com- 
bine to cheat him as thoroughly as they can. 
But few Arabs have penetrated to the Tan- 
ganyika. 

Some may not realize the practical benefit 
which is to arise from these explorations. At 
the very least, however, they are valuable con- 
tributions to geographical science. And as the 
country round the great lake is rich and fertile, 
there is no saying what it may be taught to pro- 
duce when the people learn the advantage of 
regular intercourse with white men. Africa 
may not realize Dr. Livingstone’s vision, and 
supersede the Southern States in the produc- 
tion of cotton; but it is quite likely that Bur- 
ton and Speke’s travels will stimulate an in- 
creased yield of African coffee. 





ta” THE portrait of Don Juan Rafael Mora, ex- 
President of Costa Rica, on page 668, is from a 
photograph by Brady. We may mention at the 
same time that Brady’s Gallery has been moved to 
the corner of Broadway and Bleecker Street. 





THE LOVGCESR. 


HONESTY AND POLICY. 

Hocartu has told in the pictures we all re- 
member the story of the industrious and idle ap- 
prentice. He has shown how idleness leads to dis- 
honesty, and deceit to crime—how industry pro- 
motes intelligence, and intelligence insures honor, 
until we are brought to the last scene of all—idle- 
ness going in poverty to Tyburn, and industry in 
fine clothes sitting upon a civic throne. Honesty 
is the best policy, says the homely moralist, as he 
closes the book.. Honesty conducts to prosperity 
and success. Dishonesty goes to the gallows. 
Honesty goes to Parliament—why not a peerage ? 
Therefore let all little boys be good little boys, and 
honest little boys, and they will become rich and 
great men—for honesty is the best policy. 

—Suppose it were not? says some bad little 
boy. 

What would Hogarth and the Hogarthian mor- 
alists have to say ? 

The difficulty with the proverb is that it is not 
always true; and if it were always true, the argu- 
ment comes to nothing. Not every man, for in- 
stance, who goes to Congress, who gets to be an 
alderman, or who amasses a great fortune, does so 
because he is an honest or industrious man; and 
even if every boy could be sure that honesty would 
have that result, in what sense is his honesty hon- 
est? Because, suppose honesty were not the best 
policy—then what? Why, then, as he was honest 
that he might be rich, he will now be dishonest, 
and for precisely the same reason—that is to say, 
because Dishonesty is the best policy. 

At the school in ‘“‘ Jane Eyre” the children who 
wanted to be little angels and sing psalms received 
two dough-nuts for their early piety; but those who 
did not wish to be angels got only one dough-nut. 
The result was a pronounced angelic tendency on 
the part of the whole school. The argument is 
still the same: If you pay a man more for being 
geod than for being bad, the fact of his being good 
does not prove that he prefers to be good, but that 
he wants to be better paid. 

This is the sense in which the proverb is gener- 
ally urged. There is another, of course. 

If, as F. G. C., “a foreigner,” says, the best pol- 
icy be that which most certainly procures true hap- 
piness, then there can be no doubt that honesty is 
that policy. But the word policy is generally used 
as opposed to principle. The very force of the ar- 
gument is, not that it is the best thing in itself, 
but will procure the most palpable profit. It was 
so understood and illustrated by Hogarth. It isso 
preached and commended to the young now. Let 
us hope, F. G. C., that the wiser of them see that 
they are to be honest anyhow, policy or impolicy. 








THE PUFF. 

A @ORRESPONDENT whose signature, “‘ Very 

Green,” is certainly a mask of modesty, asks 
whether the notices of new publications he reads 
in the newspapers are written because the writer 
thinks what he says or because he gets the books 
for nothing; “that is to say, when I read that a 
lady or a gentleman has written a work which el- 
evates him or her to the highest literary rank, am 
I to believe it because it is editorial any more than 
I believe that it is ‘the greatest book of the day’ 
because the publisher says so in his advertise- 
ment ?” 
_ Yes, you generally are to believe it, if you see 
it in a journal of position and character. Few 
books are noticed now in such papers without be- 
ing read, and the notices are usually truthful. That 
is, they say the kindest things they can without 
calling a bad book a good one. A reader must 
have some practice, however, before he can accu- 
rately understand what is said. Ifa work is call- 
ed ‘* worthy of the well-known ability,” etc, or “a 
timely, pleasant book,” or “interesting,” you may 
always understand that ‘pretty fair’ is meant. 
If the critic has looked over the pages in the course 
of his ordinary duties, and has not been warmed 
or caught and impressed, the character of the im- 
pression will appear in his notice. If he has read 
the book from real interest and likes it, there will 
be the difference in his notice of it from that of a 
‘pretty fair” book that there is in the greeting of 
friends and the ceremonious salutation of acquaint- 
ances. 





But you must not be too hard upon the critic. 
His object is merely to inform you that a certain 
work has been issued, and to give you a flying 
opinion, not a deliberate judgment, upon it. He 
may often feel that what he does not particularly 
like another reader may; and he, therefore, will 
not prejudice that other. For even critics are not 
altogether savage, gentle ** Very Green!” There 
are moments when they are not crushing the buds 
of literary hope, and trampling out the kindling 
flame of literary ambition. 

reo 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—M.A. No! But you can try. Never ask a stran- 
ger whether you can do any thing. His immediate reply 
is, certainly not, if you are in such doubt as to ask. 

—A. 0. A. The quotation ‘*God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb” is in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
But in a collection of French proverbs published in 1594, 
it also occurs. ‘‘ Dieu mesare le vent a4 la brebis tondue.” 
And George Herbert, the Church of England poet (1593— 
1632), has this line: ** To a close shorn sheep God gives 
wind by measure.” 

—Jerry. The quotation is from Burke's speech at 
Bristol upon declining the poll in 1780. “The worthy 
gentleman, who has been snatched from us at the mo- 
ment of the election, and in the middle of the contest, 
while his desires were as warm and his hopes as eager as 
ours, has feelingly told us what shadows we are, what 

we pursue.” 





THE RECENT PRIZE FIGHT. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


On Thursday, the 6th of October, the progress 
of our civilization was bravely illustrated by one 
of those exhibitions ever dear to degraded hearts, 
a Prize Fight. An event so hideous and revolting 
in all its relations is not to be approached without 
hesitation, yet there is that to be gained by a glance 
at its actual characteristics which the ordinary 
narrative reports do not afford. These, mostly 
aiming to satisfy the coarse tastes of the class who 
look upon the prize fighter as the loftiest embodi- 
ment of noble and dignified heroism, observe alto- 
gether from a technical pugilistic point of view, or 
deal generally with the agreeable xsthetics of 
brutality. They fail to set forward the truly hor- 
rible features of such displays, a tolerably faithful 
picture of which might perhaps awaken a deeper 
and more effective indignation against participators 
therein than now exists. In this belief we under- 
take to describe, as accurately as may be briefly 
done, the most recent of these offenses against law 
and humanity. 

The fight was between Edwin Enoch Price, of 
Boston, and James Kelly, of New York, two young 
men of splendid physical powers and good per- 
sonal appearance. It occurred at Point Abino, a 
secluded spot on the Canadian shore of Lake Erie, 
fifteen miles from the city of Buffalo. The prepa- 
rations were all conducted with great caution, in 
consequence of a reasonable apprehension that the 
authorities, in obedience to a law recently enacted 
to cover such cases, would take the first opportuni- 
ty to seize upon all concerned, and to overthrow, 
if possible, the entire arrangement. But by the 
care of artful managers every thing proceeded un- 
disturbed, and on the morning of Thursday the 
appointed ground was covered with the rough and 
vicious crowd which gathers in regular force on 
such occasions. Most of the larger Northern cities 
contributed their share. For a day New York 
was relieved of much of its overflow of ‘‘ fancy” 
feculence. 

The Ring was planted in the centre of a shelter- 
ed grove, the surrounding trees of which were rap- 
idly made to blossom thickly with anxious gazers. 
About the ring itself swarmed hundreds of con- 
genial spirits, all eager, some almost frenzied with 
excitement. It was not a tranquilizing scene. 
Not a face but was seared with sin, or scarred 
with the record of some violent crime. Not an 
eye but glistened with evil impulses, betraying 
the desperate passions it reflected. Of first-class 
murderers there were two, each hemmed in by his 
band of fond admirers proffering adulations. By 
one of them stood stalwart Morrissey, showing in 
every attitude and gesture the burly ferocity of his 
nature. Not far away sat old Lazarus, long ago 
a fugitive from England, whence he fled after bat- 
tering his opponent to death in just such a fight as 
this. His son beside him, trained to his father’s 
vocation, and already in his youth a ‘ champion,” 
watched all that passed with critical frown. Of 
less glaring lights a multitude flickered around. 
Sympathetic lamentations were heard for ‘‘ poor 
Joe Coburn,” who, but for unkind detention at 
Sing Sing, would have been welcomed here in the 
arms of his associates, as if, indeed, a stronger in- 
fusion of turpitude were needed in that crowd. 

Early in the afternoon the entrance of the men 
of the day into the ring hushes the uproar which 
had hitherto been without measure. The seconds 
bustle assiduously about. The combatants, who 
are strangers to one another, and have never met 
before, are placed in chairs, that no shadow of 
untimely fatigue shall come over them, and are 
wrapped in blankets and coats and furs, lest an 
intrusive puff of wind should chill their frames. 
At first sight of one another, however, they quick- 
ly advance, and, with cordial smiles, shake fervent 
hands, each as if wishing the other a pleasant way 
through the little troubles about toensue. Price 
appears anxious and not quite at ease. Kelly, on 
the contrary, is given to manifestations of confi- 
dence, and takes arrogant strides, crying, ‘I will 
bet five hundred dollars that I win this fight!” 
‘*T will take seven hundred to one that he never 
knocks me down!” At this the crowd shouts lust- 
ily, and Kelly is moved to acknowledge its hom- 
age gracefully. 

It is now Price’s turn. He steps up, and, as- 
suming modesty, waves his hand deprecatingly to- 
ward those who cheer him on. He bets a smaller 


amount, deposits his money, and then the stripping 
begins. 

They are in a small inclosure, twenty-four feet 
square, around which stout ropes are stretched. 
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The fighters sit in opposite corners, while their sec- 
onds, of whom each has two, hastily remove their 
clothes, and fasten upon their feet gaiters with 
spiked soles, to help them to a secure foothold. 
Meanwhile the betting progresses furiously. Mor- 
rissey, who rests his hopes on Kelly, offers large 
odds in his favor. The youngest of the two mur- 
derers upon the ground displays heaps of bank- 
notes, and declares that he, too, burns to prove his 
trust in Kelly, on whom, indeed, at this time, the 
great majority of all present appears to place re- 
liance, while few voices are lifted up in Price’s 
cause. The Benecia Boy, like a good-lumored 
giant, laughs at all this, and bandies drolleries with 
Price, one of whose seconds he is. 

At two o'clock it is announced that the men are 
ready for action. They rise in their places. What 
superb forms! What majestic strength! From 
the waist upward they are naked, and their skin 
shines white and pure as a woman’s. They show 
little flesh, except upon the chest, where it stands 
out full and symmetrical as the antique statues 
represent. Their muscular development in every 
part is prodigious. Bunches upon their arms quiv- 
er like great masses of jelly. Their legs are cov- 
ered with tight-fitting drawersand stockings, which 
reveal the sinewy force that also lies beneath them, 
Around their waists their respective colors are fast- 
ened—badges of their inhuman creed. Kelly, more- 
over, is daintily gartered with white ribbon, and 
at this moment appears superior to Price, who ex- 
hibits less abundance of swelling muscle, though 
really amply enough endowed in this respect. To 
this condition these men have been brought by 
months of most rigorous and severe training. To 
rise, by abstinence from all exciting or luxurious 
enervations, and by regular courses of prescribed 
exercises, to the greatest height of physical suprem- 
acy has been for months their unceasing effort. 
And to whatend? That one shall fall before the 
other, bruised, bleeding, maimed, senseless, per- 
haps murdered, while the conqueror, escaping less 
injured, receives a few hundred dollars and the ad- 
oration of the most abandoned wretches on the face 
of the earth. 

At two o'clock, then, they walk straight to one 
another, both half-laughing, and seeming merely 
to beckon playfully with their arms. Kelly clench- 
es his fists tight together, but Price only waves his 
open hands through the air, never folding his fin- 
gers in, except when striking a blow. Now, as 
they move cautiously, the silence is uninterrupted 
by a breath. Soon the two men begin to chat and 
jest. You see that the object of each is to distract 
the other’s attention. But neither will be thus 
trapped. Kelly then laughs, and rubs his hand 
over the pit of his stomach, hoping to draw Price’s 
eye to this mysterious operation. This, too, fails. 
Then Kelly becomes bolder, and, darting forward, 
directs a blow at Price’s left side. In an instant it 
is stopped, and a return blow falls, with a terrible 
dull, heavy sound, upon Kelly's face. Faster than 
you can follow their movements the men twine 
themselves together, their arms locked around one 
another, and writhe and struggle desperately. 
The next thing, Kelly is lifted from his feet and 
flung headlong to the ground, Price falling upon 
his breast. The seconds rush in, lift their men in 
their arms, and retreat with them to their corners. 
Flesh is torn from Kelly’s cheek, and blood runs 
down his face. During the half-minute of rest 
that is allowed, his seconds strive to clear away, 
with sponge and cloth, the red stains which flow 
from cheek and nose, and drop in great gouts upon 
his breast. Price is untouched, and needs but lit- 
tle care. 

At the call they march forward again, Kelly less 
prodigal of display, and Price more ready to attack, 
Blows fall fast upon neck and face. Kelly, as he 
strikes out, utters short, sharp cries; Price is al- 
ways silent. With less caution this time they 
close together, and tug and strain to break each 
other down. Price again conquers, and Kelly falls 
beneath him. Again they are removed, and again 
called forth. The mastery is evidently with Price. 
You can almost see the swellings burst out as his 
hand leaves Kelly’s face after one of his fierce 
blows. Very soon Kelly is incapable of controlling 
his sufferings ; he preserves a show of courage, but 
his lip quivers and his limbs work unsteadily. In 
every round he is knocked down or thrown about. 
He comes from his corner to open the sixth—a 
frightful spectacle. Parts of his cheeks are torn 
in shreds, one eye is quite closed, and the brow dis- 
torted from its natural shape. The raw flesh pro- 
trudes above and belowfrom the lids, and purple and 
black blood 00zes from the sides, mingling hideous- 
ly with thediscoloration which theskin has assumed. 
Like a sledge-hammer Price's fist drops upon this 
mass of gore, and Kelly is again prostrate. In the 
next round he is overthrown in less then five sec- 
onds. He staggers forward, only to fall again and 
again. In the midst of it all he chuckles and 
smiles, with horrible defiant levity. It is the pu- 
gilistic instinct of pluck, for he surely can feel no 
merriment now. ‘The end must be near. In the 
intervals between the rounds his seconds swathe 
him in blankets, moisten his lips with lemons, and 
exhaust all their restorative resources—but una- 
vailingly. He is now so entebled that his antag- 
onist clutches him around the throat and, unresist- 
ed, drags him a little distance over the ground, 
and then falls a dead weight upon him. Once 
more, and only once, Kelly reels up; and while 
standing half erect spits blood, and presses his 
hand to his side, sorely distressed. His rib is 
broken, and yields readily to the touch. There 
Price aims his blow; and as Kelly receives it, it 
seems to enter his very heart. The contest is over. 
A hat is tossed aloft in token of submission, and 
an infernal chorus of exultation salutes the victor. 

He marches composedly away, with no trace of 
injury upon him, to the little cottage where he has 
been quartered. He is asked whether he is wea- 
ried, and laughs hoarsely in derision. He pro- 
claims his readiness to fight, at the moment and 
on the spot, a certain man against whom he bears 
agrudge. Receiving no response, he passes on in 
triumph. 











His victim is carried as tenderly as the caso ad- 
mits to his cottage. He groans piteously. Blood 
and cries of anguish issue together from his mouth. 
Physicians are summoned. They discover the 
fractured rib, and apply such remedies as are with- 
in their reach. The wounded man gives ceaseless 
utterance to his agony. His friends, sensitive 
souls when ridicule threatens, are shocked at his 
want of firmness. ‘‘ Stop, Kelly, stop!” says one, 
“they'll be laughing at you, man.” “ My God! 
what can I do,” cries the sufferer. “ Die, man 
die, if you must,” says another, “but give over 
this hellish howling.” And thus the crushed and 
broken-hearted man is comforted. 

Of the scenes of riotous revelry that follow, of 
the transfer of the thousands of dollars that takes 
place, of the weak and futile attempts of the Buffalo 
police to apprehend the participators, of the stam- 
pede in midnight trains, there is no need to speak 
in detail. ’Tis not too difficult to imagine all. 

This was a prize-fight. Do you find it brutal, 
barbarous, cruel, a disgrace to human nature, and 


-a scandal toour nation’sname? Itis well to know, 


then, that, compared with the average of prize 
fights, this was a simple, weak, and trifling jest. 
The fraternity of ‘‘ sportsmen” speak of it only with 
contempt. They do not care to conceal their dis- 
gust at itstameness, Why, here was one man who 
came out of the contest unharmed. For shame, 
Price, to disappoint the lively expectations of your 
audience. The affair of Heenan and Morrissey, 
though lasting only twenty-one minutes, while 
this was nearly twice as long, was richer a hun- 
dred times in all that stirs the soul with horror. 
One compensation is, that there was no rib broken 
then, as here, and over that consideration the 
“fancy” gloat with grim delight. 


——————— 


THE ENGLISH CRICKETERS. 


WE give on the following page, from an ambro- 
type by Brady, the famous English cricketers, whe 
have been playing in this city and in Canada. 
They are, as their portraits show, fine-looking 
young men, few of them over thirty. Cricket is 
their profession. From February to September 
they play matches in any part of England where 
they are engaged ; their usual charge is $25 per 
man foreach match. It is very common fora Brit- 
ish nobleman to have a party of professional crick- 
eters to his estate when he is residing on it; and 
rumor states that, on these occasions, the cricket- -- 
ers have a good time, and enjoy mightily the good 
fare and fine shooting over their host’s preserves. 
To excel at cricket is always an object of ambition 
to young Englishmen; they are, as may be imag- 
ined, very glad to have an opportunity of playing 
with the crack men of England. 

The English visitors now among us belong to 
two clubs, each of which consists of twenty-two 
players. The Captain of one of these clubs is Mr. 
Parr, and of the other Mr. Wisden; both, of course, 
first-rate players. Some idea of the admirable man- 
ner in which these gentlemen play can be formed 
from the fact that one of them—Mr. Diver, we be- 
lieve—made on one occasion 64 runs of 22 yards 
each in an hour, besides the time occupied by bat- 
ting, by-balls, etc., etc. 

We subjoin the following biographical memor- 
anda of the players whose portraits we give, from 
the English ‘‘ Guide to Cricketers :” 


Carryy, W1i.1aM, born at Reigate, February 2, 1828, 
This excellent player has now taken the prominent po- 
sition of one of the best bowlers in Engiand, as well as a 
batsman and fieldsman. Much more, therefore, need 
scarcely be said of him. He is one of the United Eley- 
en. His pace is a trifle more than medium, and is con- 
tinually on the spot. He also uses his boad effectively 
for the purpose of deceiving his opponent, which appears 
to be a great failing in bowlers generally. 

Lockyer, Tuomas, born at Old Town, Croydon, Ne- 
vember 1, 1828. We can not, nor do we wish, to alter our 
opinion, since the last edition, that this player is the best 
wicket-keeper England or any other country can boast 
of. In this particular position he isawonder. Asa bat, 
he frequently will pull a match completely out of ‘the fire, 
and will often, too, be compelled to take off his gloves 
for a few overs, in which he is generally successful. 
What elee he may be required to do one can scarcely 
venture to say, but whenever called upon to perforin he 
is generally ** there,” and seldotm fails. He is a terrific 
hitter, and has the excellent quality, so indispensable to 
a cricketer, of being remarkably good-tempered, whcther 
* collared” or not. 

Casan, Juiivs, born at Godalming,gMarch 25, 1830, 
A very dangerous bat, and will punish loose bowling se- 
verely. 

Srrruenson, HeaturicLp Harman, born at Esher, 
May 3, 1883. A splendid bat, being a severe punisher, 
as well as a good defense. One of the best bowlers in 
England, being very difficult to contend against, in con- 
sequence of the “ break-back" caused by his peculiar de- 
livery. Ilis qualities as a wicket-keeper, too, are equal 
to the second best in England, and have been often 
proved very useful in that department. 

Wispenx, Jou, born at Brighton, September 5, 1826. 
First-rate bowler and bat, and therefore one of the best 
cricketers in England. Splendid slip. 

Pann, Gronoe, born at Radcliffe-on-Trent, May 22, 
1826. Notwithstanding his taking a benefit at Lord's 
Ground last season, under the patronage of the M. C. 
C., he is still at the “ top of the tree" asa bat. His de- 
fense is most masterly, and he hits all round in the most 
masterly manner. Last season he came out somewhat 
prominently as a slow bowler. Is Secretary of the All 
England Eleven. 

Grunpy, James, born at New Radford, March 5, 1824. 
A most valuable player in any eleven, Has been gencr- 
ally underrated as a bowler; he ought, perhaps, to be 
about the first change, unless the eide is supplied with 
more than two of the very first-class bowlers of the day, 
He is also a very strong defense. 

Diver, Aurrep, born at Cambridge, July 6, 1824. A 
first-class bat, having a very strong defense. He is also 
not to be excelled as a long stop, and is a very good 
round-arm (fast) and underhand (slow) bowler. 

Caprenter, Ropeer, born November 18, 1831. A 
first-rate bat-—one of the best ‘‘colts” that have made 
an appearance for some years; his defense is masterly, 
and he will be sure to be at —. redo 7 A good 

-bowler, and “‘chirps’’ well in th . 
es noMas, born at Chatteris, March 21, 1825, 
Promises to be first-rate as & bat, also @ very good bow- 
ler and excellent field. 
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TRUMP &. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 








CHAPTER LX. 
REDIVIVUS. 

Durie the week befere his twenty-first birth- 
day Gabriel Bennet was called into Lawrence 
Newt’s private room. 

“Gabriel, you are twenty-one next week.” 

“T am, Sir.” 

“You are also an industrious, faithful, and 
intelligent merchant.” 

Gabriel bewed. He was a boy still, and he 
blushed. 

“ Also honest,” said Lawrence Newt, with a 
smile glimmering in his eyes. 

‘¢ Honesty is the best policy, Sir,” replied Ga- 
briel, with an answering ghost of a smile. 

“Not always, Sir; and if it were, what then? 
A man who is honest because it is the best pol- 
icy isnot an honest man. If dishonesty seemed 
to him the best policy he would be dishonest.” 

Gabriel laughed. 

“JT want you and your sister and your father 
and mother to dine with me on your birthday. 
I shall ask Miss Amy Waring and Miss Hope 
Wayne and Mr. Arthur Merlin.” 

Gabriel said how glad he should be; and when 
he went home he announced the invitation. 
Dining out was an event in the Bennet family, 
and it was discussed around the evening lamp. 

Ellen Bennet, like May Newt, was a child 
no longer—hardly yet a woman, or only a very 
youag one. Rosy cheeks and clustering hair 


UNDER THE PORTRAIT. 


and blue eyes showed only that it was May— 
June almost, perhaps—instead of gusty March 
or gleaming April. 

“Ellen,” said Gabriel, in a low voice—while 
his mether, who was busily sewing, conversed in 
fA murmuring undertone with her husband, who 
sat upon the sofa, slowly swinging his slippered 
foot—“ Ellen, he didn’t say that he should ask 
Edward.” 

Ellen’s cheeks answered—not her lips, nor 
her eyes, which were bent upon a purse she was 
netting. 

“But I think he will,” added Gabricl. “I 
think I have mistaken Lawrence Newt if he 
does not.” 

“He is usually very thoughtful,” whispered 
Ellen, as she netted busily. 

‘Ellen, how handsome Edward is!” said Ga- 
briel, with enthusiasm. . 

The young woman said nothing. 

“And how good!’ added Gabriel. 

“He is,” she answered, scarcely andibly. 
Then she said she had left something up stairs. 
How many things are discovered by young wo- 
men, under certain circumstances, to have been 
left up stairs! Ellen rose and left the room. 

_ I was saying to your father, Gabriel,” said 
his mother, raising her voice, and still sewing, 
‘that Edward comes here a great deal.” 

“Yes, mother; andI am glad of it. He has 
very few friends in the city.” 

“He looks like a Spaniard,” said Mr. Bennet, 
slowly, dwelling upon every word. ‘ How rich 
that lustrous tropical complexion is! Its duski- 
Ness is mysterious, The young man’s eyes are 
like summer moonlight.” 

Mr. Bennet’s own eyes half closed as he 
spoke, as if he were dreaming of gorgeous sum- 
mer nights and the murmur of distant music. 

Gabriel and his mother were instinctively si- 
lent. The click of her needle was the only sound, 

“Oh yes, yes—that is—I mean, my dear, he 
does come here very often. I do go off on such 
foolish fancies!” 





-more in this little edition of the old story ? 
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“He comes very often when you are not at | 


home, Gabriel,”’ said Mrs. Bennet, after a kind 
glance at her husband, and still sewing. 

*“ Yes, mother.” 

‘*Then it isn’t only to see you?” 

‘*No, mother.” 

‘‘And often when your father and I return 
from an evening stroll in the streets we find him 
here.” 

‘* Yes, mother.” 

‘‘It isn’t to see us altogether, then?” 

**No, mother.” 

Mrs. Bennet turned her work, and in so do- 
ing glanced for a moment at her son. His eyes 
were upon her face, but he seemed to have said 
all he had to say. 

‘“‘T always feel,” said Mr. Bennet, in a tone 
and with an expression as if he were looking at 
something very far away, “as if King Arthur 
must have lived in the tropics. There is that 
sort of weird, warm atmosphere in the ro- 
mance. Whereis Ellen? Shall we read some 

9” 

He laid his hand, as he spoke, upon a small 
copy of old Malory’s Romance of Arthur. It 
was a kind of reading of which he was especial- 
ly fond, and to which the rest were always will- 
ing and glad to listen. 

**Call Ellen,” said he to Gabriel; “and now 
then for King Arthur!” 

As he spoke the door-bell rang. The next 
moment a young man, apparently of Gabriel’s 
age, entered the room. His large melancholy 
black eyes, the massive black curls upon his 
head, the transparent olive complexion, a nat- 
ural elegance of form and of movement—all cor- 
responded with what Mr. Bennet had been say- 
ing. It was evidently Edward. 

“‘Good-evening, Little Malacca!” cried Ga- 
briel, gayly, as he rose and put out his hand. 

** Good - evening, 
Gabriel!” he answer- 
ed, in a soft, ringing 
voice ; then bowed 
and spoke to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennet. 

“Gabriel doesn’t 
forget old  school- 
days,” said the new- 
comer to Mrs. Ben- 


t. 

‘*No, he has often 
told us of his friend- 
ship with Little Ma- 
lacca,” returned the 
lady, calmly, as she 
resumed her work. 

** And how little I 
thought I was to see 
him when I came to 
Mr. Newt's _ store,” 
said the young man. 

“Where did you 
first know Mr. Law- 
rence Newt?” asked 
Mrs. Bennet. 

**T don’t remember 
when I didn’t know 
him, Madam,” replied 
Edward. 

‘“* Happy fellow !” 
said Gabriel. 

Meanwhile Miss 
Ellen had probably 
found the mysterious 
something which she 
had left up stairs ; for 
she entered the room, 
and bowed very calm- 
ly upon seeing Ed- 
ward, and seating 
herself upon the side 
of the table farthest 
from him, was pres- 
ently _industriously 
netting. As for Edward, he had snapped a 
sentence in the middle as he rose and bowed 
to her, and could not possibly fit the two ends 
together when he sat down again, and so lost it. 

Gradually as the evening wore on the conver- 
sation threatened to divide itself into t¢tes-a-téte ; 
for Gabriel suddenly discovered that he had an 
article upon Hemp to read in the Encyclopedia 
which he had recently purchased, and was al- 
ready profoundly immersed in it, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennet resumed their murmuring talk, and 
the chair of the youth with the large black eyes, 
somehow — nobody saw how or when—slipped 
round until it was upon the same side of the ta- 
ble with that of Ellen, who was busily netting. 

Mrs. Bennet was conscious that the chair had 
gone round, and the swimming eyes of her hus- 
band lingered with pleasure upon the mass of 
black curls bent toward the golden hair which 
was bent, in turn, over that intricate purse. El- 
len was sitting under that portrait of a lady, with 
the flashing, passionate eyes, who seemed to bear 
a family likeness to Mrs. Bennet. 

The more closely he looked at the handsome 
youth and the lovely girl the more curious Mr. 
Bennet’s eyes became. He watched the two 
with such intentness that his wife several times 
looked up at him surprised when she received 
no answer to her remarks. Evidently something 
had impressed Mr. Bennet exceedingly. 

His wife bent her head a little nearer to his. 

‘« My dear, did you never see a pair of lovers 
before ?” 

He turned his dreaming eyes at that, smiled, 
and pressed his lips silently to the face which 
was so near his own that if it had really been 
there for the express purpose of being caressed 
it could hardly have been nearer. 

Then slipping his arm around her waist, Mr. 
Bennet drew his wife toward him and pointed 
with his head, but so imperceptibly that only 
she perceived it, toward the young people, as 
if he saw something more than a pair of lov- 
ers. Tlic fond woman’s eyes followed her hus 
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band’s. Gradually 
they became as in- 
tently fixed as his. 
They seemed to be 
curiously comparing 
the face of the young 
man who sat at their 
daughter’s side with 
the face of the por- 
trait that hung above 
her head. Mrs. Ben- 
net grew perceptibly 
paler as she looked. 
The unconscious Ed- 
ward and Ellen mur- = & 
mured softly together. 
She did not look at 
him, but she felt the 
light of his great eyes 
falling upon her, and 
she was not unhappy. 

“My dear,” began : 
Mr. Bennet in a low R 
tone, still studying 
the face and the por- 
trait. 

“Hush!” said his 
wife, softly, laying her 
head upon his shoul- P 
der; “I see it all, I 
am sure of it.” 

Gabriel turned at 
this moment from his 
Encyclopedia. He 
looked intently for 
some time at the 
group by the table, as 
if studying all their 
thoughts, and then 
said, gravely, in a 
loud, clear voice, so that Ellen dropped a stitch, 
Edward stopped whispering, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Bennet sat erect, 

‘*Exactly. I knew how it was. It says dis- 
tinctly, ‘This plant is supposed to be a native 
of India; but it has long been naturalized and 
extensively cultivated elsewhere, particularly in 
Russia, where it forms an article of primary im- 
portance.’” 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
DINING WITH LAWRENCE NEWT. 


THERE was one other person of whose pres- 
ence at the dinner Gabriel had no doubt, al- 
though Lawrence Newt had not mentioned the 
name. And if that person were at the table 
the blue eyes would certainly not be at the 
upper window in Boniface Newt's house: the 
blue eyes which Gabriel had, somehow, learned 
were wont to be there; the blue eyes which were, 
somehow, always there when the quick spring- 
ing footsteps came down the street; the blue 
eves under whose glances those footsteps linger- 
ed, and which glistened with happy light as they 
looked at the gifts those steps announced. 

Sometimes the footsteps stopped at the front 
door longer than usual: there was a fluttering 
down the stairs from the upper story — there 
were a few words, very simple, ordinary words 
—sometimes even a few flowers were given with- 
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out the customary message of Mr. Lawrence | 
Newt's compliments to his dear May—a message | 


which was always carefully delivered in full— 
a few flowers given, in fact, without any message 
or compliment at all, but which seemed to be 
received and cherished quite as fondly and sa- 
credly as if they had been accompanied with 
the most profuse flattery. The interviews were 
very short. ‘The messenger must return imme- 
diately. He had asked leave to come. After 
a time the bold messenger sometimes asked if 
he might beg some little memento of the pretty 
flowers he had brought, were it only a thorn 
from the poorest rose. 

Somehow his modesty was always rewarded, 
and instead of the 
thorn he bore away , 
the rose — yes, and 
if there were twin 
roses, he got one of 
them — although he 
did not know that— | 
and while it lay after- 
ward sweetening the j 
most secret store- 
house of his treas- 
ures, its fellow was 
sweetening another 
treasury into which 
those blue eyes fond- 
ly and often gazed. 

There was no know- 
ing. Lawrence Newt 
with the inscrutable 
eyes that looked out 
upon the ships and 
the river and saw so 
many things that 
many people did not 
suspect, may also 
have seen a pearl ly- 
ing in the midst of 
turbid waters, and 
may have sent a di- 
ver down upon the 
chance of his find- 
ing it. 

There were rea- 
sons enough why Ga- 
briel Bennet did not 
care to visit the fam- 
ily of Boniface Newt. 
He had no very kind- 
ly remembrances of 
Abel. While Fanny 
was at home she was 
much older than he; 





Mrs. Newt with Miss May composed the family, 
he did not call except in the mornings when he 
brought messages from Lawrence Newt. But 
sometimes, if he saw Miss Newt and delivered 
the message in person, there was something said 
which resulted in a mecting in some pleasant 
street, and a walk together—and talk—and si- 
lence—and thought. ‘* 

Gabriel Bennet was very sure that May Newt 
would be at the dinner, and soshe was. It was 
at Delmonico’s; and a carriage arrived at the 
Bennets’ just in time to convey them. Another 
came to Mr. Boniface Newt’s, to whom brother 
Lawrence explained that lhe had invited his 
daughter to dinner, and that he should send a 
young friend, in fact, his confidential clerk, to 
accompany Miss Newt. Brother Boniface, who 
looked as if he were the eternally relentless en- 
emy of all young friends, had nevertheless the 
profoundest confidence in brother Lawrence, and 
made no objection. And the hero of the day 
conducted Miss May Newt to the banquet. 

The Warings came, and Hope Wayne with 
them. Arthur Merlin was at the door when 
they arrived, and handed them out of the car- 
riage. Mrs. Bennet sat at the right of Lawrence 
Newt, Hope Wayne not far away. Amy War- 
ing was quite at the other end of the table. 

It was a very pleasant dinner. Every body 
chatted cheerfully. 

** But some of us are not so fond of birthdays, 
Mrs. Bennet,” said Lawrence Newt, smiling, to 
Gabriel's mother. 

**T am not afraid of them,” she returned, 
gayly. 

‘You have no reason, my dear,’ 
husband, bowing. 

The hero of the day was so engaged in con- 
versation with Miss May Newt that he said very 
little to his neighbor upon the other side, who 
was no other than Hope Wayne. She had been 
watching very curiously a young man with black 
curls and eyes, who seemed to have words only 
for his neighbor, Miss Ellen Bennet. She pres- 
ently turned and asked Gabriel if she had never 
seen him before. “I have, surely, some glim- 
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mering remembrance of that face,” she said, 
studying it closely. 

Her question recalled a day which was strange- 
ly remote and unreal in Gabriel’s memory. He 
even half blushed as if Miss Wayne had remind- 
ed him of some early treason to a homage which 
he felt in the very bottom of his heart for his 
blue-eyed neighbor. But the calm, unsuspicious 
sweetness of Hope Wayne's face consoled him. 
He looked at her for a moment without speak- 
ing. It was really but a moment, yet, as he 
looked, he lay in a heavily-testered bed—he 
heard the beating of the sea upon the shore— 
he saw the sage Mentor, the ghostly Calypso 
putting aside the curtain—for a moment he was 
once more the little school-boy, bruised and ill at 
Pinewood; but this face—no longer a girl’s face 
—no longer anxious, but sweet, serene, and ten- 
der—was this the half-haughty face he had seen 
and worshiped in the old village church—the 
face whose eyes of sympathy, but not of love, 
had filled his heart with such exquisite pain ? 

“That young man, Miss Wayne, is Edward 
Wynne,” he said, in reply to the question. 

It did not seem to resolve her perplexity. 

«‘T don’t recall the name,” she answered. 
“T think hé must remind me of some one I 
have known.” 

‘“‘He is as black as Abel Newt,” said Gabriel, 
looking with his clear eyes at Hope Wayne. 

‘*But.much handsomer than Mr. Newt now 
is,” she answered, with perfect unconcern. 
“His eyes are softer; and, in fact,” she said, 
smiling pleasantly, ‘‘I am not surprised to see 
what a willing listener his neighbor is. I wish 
I could recall him. I don’t think that-he re- 
sembles Mr. Newt at all except in complexion.” 

Arthur Merlin heard every word, and watched 
every movement, and marked every expression 
of Hope Wayne’s, at whose other hand he sat, 
during this little remark. Gabriel said, in re- 
ply to it, 

“The truth is, Miss Wayne, you have seen 
him before., The first time you ever saw me he 
was with me.” 

The clear eyes of the young man were turned 
full upon her again. 

“Qh yes, I remember now!” she answered. 
“ He was your friend in that terrible battle with 
Abel Newt. It seems long ago, does it not?” 

However far away it may have seemed, it was 
apparently a remembrance that roused no es- 
pecial emotion in Miss Hope Wayne’s heart. 
Having satisfied herself, she released the atten- 
tion of Gabriel, who had other subjects of con- 
versation with May Newt than his quarrel with 
her brother for the favor of Hope Wayne. 

But Hope Wayne, while she listened with her 
ears to Arthur Merlin, with her eyes listened 
to Lawrence Newt. His simple, unselfish, and 
therefore unconscious urbanity—his genial, 
kindly humor—and the soft, manly earnestness 
of his face, were not unheeded—how could they 
be ?—by her. Since the day the will was read 
he had been a faithful friend and counselor. It 
was he who negotiated for her house. It was 
he who daily called and gave her a thousand 
counsels in the details of management, of which 
every woman who comes into a large property 
has such constant need, And in all the minor 
arrangements of business she found in him the 
same skill and knowledge, combined with a 
womanly reserve and softness, which had first 
so strongly attracted her. 

Yet his visits as financial counsel, as he called 
himself, did not destroy, they only heightened, 
the pleasure of the meetings of the Round Ta- 
ble. For the group of friends still met. They 
talked poetry still. They talked of many things, 
and perhaps thought of but a few. The pleas- 
ure to all of them was evident enough; but it 
seemed more perplexed than formerly. It was 
summer still in their intercourse—the warmth 
showed that. But the day was not so clear as 
in the morning. Somehow there was a mist. 
Very thin, perhaps—a mere film—-an almost 
imperceptible vail; still it was there. It did 
not portend storm or tempest, perhaps; but it 
was acloudy day. 

Hope Wayne felt it. Amy Waring felt it. 
Arthur Merlin felt it. But not one of them 
could tell whether Lawrence Newt felt it. There 
was a vague consciousness of something which 
nearly concerned them all, but not one of them 
could say precisely what it was—except, possi- 
bly, Amy Waring; and except, certainly, Law- 
rence Newt. 

For Aunt Martha’s question had drawn from 
her lips what had lain literally an unformed 
suspicion in her mind, until it leaped to life and 
rushed armed from her mouth. Amy Waring 
saw how beautiful Hope Wayne was. She knew 
how lovely in character she was. And she was 
herself beautiful and lovely ; so she said in her 
mind at once, ‘* Why have I never seen this? 
Why did I not know that he must of course love 
her ?”. 

Then, if she reminded herself of the conversa- 
tions she had held with Lawrence Newt about 
Arthur Merlin and Hope Wayne, she was only 
perplexed for a moment. She knew that he 
could not bui be honest; and she said quietly 
in her soul, ‘He cid not know at that time 
how well worthy his love she was.” 

Amy Waring sat in her chamvers on the even- 
ing of the day that Lawrence Newt haa said to 
her, ‘‘ At least, Miss Amy, at least, we shall pe 
friends.” Her long rich brown hair clustered 
upon her shoulders, and the womanly brown eyes 
were fixed upon a handful of withered flowers. 
They were the blossoms she had laid away at 
various times—gifts of Lawrence Newt, or con- 
secrated by his touch. 

She-sat musing for a longtime. The woman- 
ly brown eyes were soft with a look of aching 
regret rather than of sharp disappointment. 
Then she rose—still holding the withered re- 
mains—and paced thoughtfully up and down 
the roem. The night hours passed, and still 
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} she softly paced, or tranquilly seated herself, 
| without the falling of a tear, and only now and 
| then a long deep breath rather than a sigh. 

At last she took all the flowers—dry, yellow, 
lustreless—and opened a sheet of white paper. 
She laid them in it, and the brown womanly 
eves looked at them with yearning fondness. 
She sat motionless, as if she could not prevail 
upon herself to fold the paper. But at length 
she sank gradually to her knees—a sinless Mag- 
dalen; her brown hair fell about her bending 
face, and she said, although her lips did not 
move, **To each, in his degree, the cup is given. 
Oh, Father! strengthen each to drain it, and be- 
lieve!” 

She rose quietly and folded the paper, with 
the loving care and lingering delay with which 
a mother smooths the shroud that wraps her 
baby. She tied it with a pure white ribbon, 
so that it looked not unlike a bridal gift; and 
pressing her lips to it long and silently, she 
laid it in the old drawer. There it still re- 
mained. The paper was as white, the ribbon 
was as pure as ever. Only the flowers were 
withered. 

Possibly Amy Waring knew the meaning of 
the vague constraint that impalpably oppressed 
the pleasant meetings of the Round Table. 


CHAPTER LNXII. 
THE NEALTH OF THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 


> 


“T cat fora bumper!” said Lawrence Newt, 
when the fruit was placed upon the table. 

The glasses were filled, and the host glanced 
around his table. He did not rise, but he said: 

‘*Commercial honesty is not impossible, but 
it israre. I donot say that merchants are worse 
than other people; I only say that their tempta- 
tions are as great, and that an honest man—a 
man honest every how and every where—is rare. 
Whatever an honest man does is a benefit to all 
the rest of us. If he become a lawyer, justice 
is more secure; if a doctor, quackery is in dan- 
ger; if a clergyman, the devil trembles; if a 
shoemaker, we don’t wear rotten leather; if a 
merchant, we get thirty-six inches to the yard. 
I have been long in business. I have met many 
honest merchants. I don’t deny that ’tis hard 
for a merchant to be honest in New York. Will 
you show me the place where ’tis easy? When 
we are all honest because honesty is the best 
policy, then we are all ruined, because that is 
no honesty at all. Why should a man make a 
million of dollars and lose his manhood? He 
dies when he has won them, and what are the 
chances that he can win his inanhood again in 
the next world as easily as he has won the dol- 
lars in this? For he can’t carry his dollars with 
him. Any firm, therefore, that gets an honest 
man into it gets an accession of the most avail- 
able capital in the world. This little feast is to 
celebrate the fact that my firm has been so en- 
riched. I invite you to drink the health of Ga- 
briel Bennet, junior partner of the firm of Law- 
rence Newt & Co.!” 

There was a moment of perfect silence. Then 
every body looked at Gabriel except his mother, 
whose eyes were so full of tears that she could 
see nothing. Gabriel himself was entirely sur- 
prised. He had had no hint from Lawrence 
Newt of this good fortune. He had worked 
faithfully, constantly, and intelligently—honest- 
ly, of course—that was all Gabriel knew about 
his position. He had been for some time con- 
fidential clerk, so that he was fully cognizant of 
the state of the business. And yet, in this mo- 
ment of delight and astonishment, he had but 
one feeling, which seemed entirely alien and in- 
adequate to the occasion, for it was merely the 
hope that now he might be a regular visitor at 
the house of Boniface Newt. 

Hope Wayne's eye had hung upon Lawrence 
Newt, during the little speech he had made, so 
intently, that Arthur Merlin’s merriment had 
been entirely checked. He found himself cu- 
riously out of spirits. Until that moment, and 
especially after the little conversation between 
Hope and Gabriel, in which Abel Newt’s name 
had been mentioned, Arthur had thought it, 
upon the whole, the pleasantest little dinner he 
had ever known. He was not of the same opin- 
ion now. 

Edward Wynne and Ellen Bennet showed en- 
tire satisfaction with the dinner,. and especial- 
ly with Lawrence Newt’s toast. And when the 
first hum of applause and pleasure had ceased, 
Edward cried out lustily, 

‘“*A speech from the junior partner! A speech! 
a speech !” 

‘There was a general call. Gabriel could not 
help rising, and blushing, and bowing, and stut- 
tering, and sitting down again, amidst tempest- 
uous applause, without the slightest coherent 
idea of what he had said, except that he was 
very happy, and very glad, and very sure, and 
very, ete., ete. 

But he did not care a song for what he had 
said, nor for the applause that greeted it, when 
he saw certain blue eyes glistening, and a soft 
shyness upon certain cheeks and lips, as if they 
had themselves been speaking, and had been 
saying — what was palpably, undeniably, con- 
spicuously truae—that they were very happy, and 
very glad, and very sure, and very, etc., etc. 

Very, indeed! 
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LITERARY. 


Tue Stvpent’s Hume, published by Harper & 
Brothers, in uniform style with ‘‘ Liddell’s Rome,” 
‘*The Student’s Gibbon,” and ‘ Smith’s Greece,” 
is a most valuable addition not only to the general 
literature but to the school text-books of the day. 
With the other-named volumes the American pub- 
lic are already familiar. Some of the advantages 
of the present volume may Le cuumerated as fol- 
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1. It is a very readable ani complete history of 
England, in one small volume, admirably illustra- 
ted. 

2. It contains all that is necessary to a thorough 
knowledge of that history from the earliest periods 
to the present time, including the modern history 
of the East Indian possessions of England, 

3. The portions relating to America have been 
revised by a distinguished American historian. 

4. The style is remarkably attractive, and with- 
out changing history into romance. ‘The volume, 
by its admirable arrangement, gives to history all 
the charm of story, and thus attracts the young 
mind from page to page. 

5. As a school-book, it is the only thorough and 
complete history extant, and the only one of which 
we know which can be recommended to the teach- 
er as certain to engross the mind of the student as 
he makes use of it. 

6. For general readers, it gives in one volume, 
at the moderate price of $1, what can only be found 
in a dozen other volumes, at a cost of from $20 to 
$50. 

John Esten Cooke, Esq., is one of the most ef- 
fective writers of fiction in America. When the 
“ Virginia Comedians” was published anonymously 
we read it with infinite zest, and we now welcome 
Henry St Joun, GENTLEMAN, as a similarly at- 
tractive volume. The scenes and scenery are in 
Virginia in the old time. The actors are the frank, 
hearty, gay, and glorious people of the Old Do- 
minion. The whole story is breezy, full of action, 
and without too much passion. We do not know 
of any writer who places his actors on the stage 
with more life and character. 

No book of the season has more justly attracted 
attention than Bevan, a novel by Miss Augusta 
J. Evans, published by Derby & Jackson. It is 
emphatically a strong book, and we place it at 
once in the foremost rank of novels by American 
ladies. Possibly we might without hazard do 
more, and say that it is the first of that class. The 
heroine is an orphan girl, adopted from an asylum 
by a wealthy and somewhat eccentric man. The 
story is that of her struggle against a life of de- 
pendence, and this struggle is as great in her moral 
nature and with reference to her religion as in her 
daily life. She is unwilling to be beholden to any 
man for either food or faith. The result is a life 
of sorrowful years, much wandering and pain, 
physical and mental; and the end, what it must 
be always, the victory of poor humanity, and its 
confession of weakness and the need of guidance 
and help. There is too much of the book, and a 
great deal too much time (for a novel) is given to 
Beulah’s Germanities (let us use the word—it is 
much needed just now); but, as a whole, the book 
justifies our high estimate. It is particularly good 
in some scenes, and we may especially refer to the 
death-bed of Cornelia Graham as an admirable 
work of art.’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE ELECTIONS, 

Tue State election in California on the 7th ult. result- 
ed in the undoubted choice of Milton 8. Latham, the Le- 
compton Democratic candidate for Governor, by a very 
large majority, perhaps 20,000. Messrs, Scott and Bur- 
chall are probably elected to Congress, although their 
opponents, Messrs. Baker and M‘Kibben, who received 
the united vote of the Republican and anti-Lecompton 
parties, have the benefit of a slight doubt in their favor, 
The anti-Lecompton candidate for State printer, who was 
also supported by the Republicans, has a slight chance of 
election. With these possible exceptions the Democrat- 
ic Lecompton State ticket is elected by an immense ma- 
jority. Both branches of the Legislature are largely 
Democratic. 

The returns of the Mississippi election show Demo- 
cratic gains. The Louisiana Vigilance Committee still 
continue their operations. 

The Kansas election on the 4th inst., on the question of 
the acceptance or rejection of the Wyandot Constitution, 
passed off quietly. The adoption of the Constitution is 
generally conceded. 

The Georgia election returns thus far are very meagre, 
but leave no doubt of the re-election of Governor Brown, 
Democrat, by a heavy majority. In the Seventh and 
Righth Congressional Districts the returns indicate the 
election of the Democratic nominees. 


SENATOR BRODERICK KILLED IN A DUEL, 

The Hon. David C. Broderick, United States Senator 
from California, was killed, September 13, in a duel with 
Judge Terry, of the Supreme Court of California. The 
difficulty originated in a political quarrel. In June last, 
in a speech delivered at the Lecompton State Convention 
at Sacramento, Judge Terry spoke of Mr. Broderick in 
abucive terms, and Mr. B. retorted with harsh epithets, 
uttered, not in the presence of Terry, but to his friend, 
one D. W. Perley. The latter challenged Broderick, who 
refused to fight, but imtimated his willingness to meet 
Judge Terry at the close of the pending canvass. At the 
conclusion of the late election Judge Terry sent a chal- 
lenge to Mr. Broderick, who accepted ft. The meeting 
took place near San Francisco on the morning of the 13th 
of September, and at the first fire Mr. Broderick fell, his 
antagonist’s ball having pierced his lungs. 

ESCAPE OF THE LOST AERONAUTS, 

The aeronauts, Messrs. Lamountain and Haddock, at 
last turned up, after an absence of ten days. They as- 
cended from Watertown, in this State, and after a flight 
of between four and five hours’ duration descended one 
hundred and fifty miles north of Ottawa, in the great 
Canada wilderness. Here they traveled about during 
four days without food or even the means of striking a 
fire, and were finally rescued by a gentleman who was 
hunting with Indian guides. 

THE ASCENT. 

Mr. Haddock has published an account of the trip, 
from which we quote as follows: 

“As we rose into the light fleecy clouds, they looked 
between us and the earth like patches of snow we see ly- 
ing upon the landscape in spring time; but when we rose 
a little higher the clouds completely shut out the earth, 
and the cold white masses below us had precisely the 
same look that a mountainous snow-covered country does 
as you look down upon it from a higher mountain, In 
six minutes we were far above all the clouds, and the sun 
and we were face to face. We saw the time after that 
when his face looked very fair to us. In eight minutes 
after leaving the earth the thermometer showed a fall of 
24 degrees. It stood at 84 when we left. The balloon 
rotated a good deal, showing that she was ascending 
with great rapidity. At 5:48 the thermometer stood at 
42, and falling very fast. At 5:50 we were at least two 
miles high; thermometer 34. At this point a suggestion 
made just before starting by Judge Clark, of Plessis, was 
found to be a very good one. Ile had advised the tak- 
ing along of some cotton, with which to fill the ears when 
at great heights, and my father had procured me some. 
The unpleasant ringing sensation had now t ecome pain- 
fu', ond T filled both ears with cotton. This made my 





head feel a good deal as a very large pumpkin may be 
supposed to, with a humming bird buzzing upon its sur. 
face—a comparison with which doubtless many who read 
this account will hardly quarrel. At 5:52 we put on our 
gloves and shawls, an extra pair for Lamountain bein 
found in friend Fayel's overcoat; thermometer 39. The 
wet sand bags now became stiff with cold—they were 
frozen. Ascending very rapidly. At 5:54 thermometer 
28, and falling. Mere we caught our last sight of the 
earth by daylight. I recognized the St. Lawrence to the 
southwest of us, which showed we were drifting near] 
north. At six o'clock we thought we were descending 4 
little, and Mr. Lamountain directed me to throw out 
about twenty pounds of ballast. This shot us up again; 
thermometer 26, and falling very slowly. At 6:05 ther. 
mometer 32; my feet were very cold. The Atlantic was 
now full, and presented a most splendid sight. The gas 
began to discharge itself at the mouth, and its abomina- 
ble smell, as it came down upon us, made me sick. La- 
mountain was suffering a good deal with cold. JI passed 
my thick shaw] around his shoulders and put the blank- 
et over our knees and feet. At 6:10 thermometer 18 
We drifted along until the sun left us, and in a short 
time thereafter the balloon began to descend. At 6:20 
thermometer 22—rising. Threw over about five pounds 
of ballast. We must have been, before we began to de- 
scend from this height, three and a half miles high. At 
6:32 thermometer 23—rising. We were now about sta- 
tionary, and thought we were sailing north of east. We 
could, we thought, distinguish water below us, but wera 
unable to recognize it. At 6:38 we threw over a bag of 
sand—miuking eighty pounds of ballast discharged—lecay- 
ing about one hundred and twenty poundson hand. We 
distinctly heard a dog bark. Thermometer 28—rising 
rapidly. 6:45 thermometer 33." 


LAMOUNTAIN’S EXPLANATION OF HIS COURSE, 


Mr. John Lamountain has also published an account 
of the trip, in which he says: 

“We ascended about three thousand feet, so great was 
our ascensive momentum, without varying ten feet from 
a perpendicular line—the broad square, with its thou- 
sands who were gazing heavenward to watch our course, 
remaining still beneath our feet. After attaining this 
altitude, the balloon struck the northeastern current, and 
was drifted along with it at about the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, and still ascending very rapidly. This 
current was one of great depth, as, although we went up 
to the height of three and a half miles, we did not lose it. 
After reaching an altitude of three miles and a half, we 
took a still more easterly course. As some journals have 
argued, judging from the point at which we landed, that 
the easterly current is not always reliable, I pause here 
to remark that I never found it more so than that on 
Thursday afternoon. I thought then, and still continue 
to think, that had I maintained an altitude of two and a 
half miles, I could have crossed the ocean in thirty-six 
hours, and without using any more ballast than in mak- 
ing an ordinary local ascension. It must be remembered 
that it was when we left this ever-reliable stratum, and 
descended into the local currents, that we were carried 
in a northerly course. 

‘*Those who have read my accounts of previous voy- 
ages will understand the fact, but as others do not, it is 
well to remark here, that when above there is no sense 
of motion or of direction. The clouds in which we were 
sailing were very dense, and extended for over a mile, 
within a short distance of the earth. We were drifting 
with these, as we afterward learned, at the rate of over 
one hundred miles an hour. To be sure the compass 
marked the different points, but there were no objects 
above, around, or below by which we could judge our 
own direction, and therefore avail ourselves of it. This 
will explain why I journeyed so long, and so unsuspi- 
ciously, instead of descending, as I might have done, im- 
mediately after leaving the easterly current.” 


THEY BEGIN TO WONDER WHERE THEY ARE. 

He adds: ‘‘ As we were passing through the clouds, 
we heard a roaring as of a great cataract. I supposed 
at the time it was some one of the St. Lawrence rapids. 
My impression now is that it was one of the Falls of the 
Ottawa, a short distance above Bytown. 

“ After we got clear of the clouds we found, to our as- 
tonishment, that we were not more than five hundred 
feet above the earth, and it was exceedingly dark. ‘This 
last fact was all the more singular, because when we left 
the upper regions it was light enough to read fine print, 
But directly under ua, and as far as the eye could reach, 
was one unbroken, unpeopled wild. We were able to tell 
that we were over woods, and not water, very readily, be- 
cause we settled down until so near the tops of the trees 
that when I threw out a small quantity of sand we could 
hear it rattling among the leaves and dry branches. It 
was at this time—about 7} o'clock —a perfect calm. 
Hardly a breath of air was stirring, and the balloon did 
not sway in any direction. I could have made a landing 
at this time with perfect ease—but there are always many 
objections to coming down amidst timber, and I had no 
disposition to run the risk of damaging my splendid bal- 
loon. The result proved that I did not calculate right- 
ly; but human reasoning is very apt to be based upon 
false premises when moving in the dark." 


THEY LAND, AND FIND THEMSELVES IN THE 
CANADIAN WILDERNESS, 


“We made six different attempts to land after this, at 
intervals ten or fifteen minutes apart—the object being 
to ascertain whether we had passed the woods as yet or 
not. On the third descent we came down upon the bosom 
of a little lake, shut in amidst the almost impenetrable 
extent of trees around. The car even touched the water, 
and we had our life-preservers ready for emergencies, 
but the discharge of a very small quantity of ballast 
changed the course of the balloon, and it quickly rose 
again. On the fourth attempt we came down beside a 
very high tree, and caught hold of its branches for a mo- 
ment to look around; but there were woods still as far 
as the eye could reach in the dark; and right before us, 
a frowning mountain raised its beetling head, until it 
seemed lost in the clouds. So up we went again, jour- 
neying for a few moments very close to the tree tops. 
On the sixth attempt we came down very near the top of 
a tall tree, of which Mr. Maddock caught hold. I reach- 
ed out my hand and felt of it. It was spruce! A very 
messenger of evil tidings. No spruce grew in the New 
York wilderness, that I knew, and the hardy tree was a 
native only of colder climates. We must therefore be 
over Canada. If this were s0, we were above the great 
wilderness, This I knew was almost unbounded—its 
only known limit being the Arctic circle. Therefore, if 
there we were, the sooner we staid where we were the 
better! With this very simple logic we very soon came 
to the conclusion—the luckiest one we had reached so far 
during the trip—to lodge where we were until morning, 
and after day broke we should be able to see what was 
what. SoI made fast by the concentric hoop to the top 
of the spruce, and we composed ourselves as well as pos- 
sible for a night of ‘rest'—crawling down in the bottom 
of the car, and going to sleep. 


LOST. 


“Daylight came. The rain had ceased, leaving us 
thoroughly soaked in our porch, but the clouds above 
drooped very near the earth. We had on board about 
fifteen pounds of ballast, which we threw out, as well as 
one blanket, one overcoat, an anchor rope, two or three 
porter bottles, and other small articles, This was neces- 
sary to give us an ascensive power. When we arose, 
what a view! As far as the eye could reach, in every 
direction, one unbroken sea of forest limbs; massive 
trees, shooting their tapering bodies far up toward the 
clouds, and relieved with very little foliage; the broad, 
cheerless, and forbidding prospect broken only by & 
mountain at some distance, and one or two small slieets 
of water near by. I knew there were no such growths in 
the United States, save in the northern district of Maine. 
I remembered that we struck the forest when we first 
landed in the night; that every time we descended we 
had found trees beneath us; that we must have been 
passing along with some rapidity—and that, therefore, 
we were not only over the great Canada Wilderness, but 
had journeyed over it perhaps for a hundred miles! I 
told Mr. Haddock what I believed, and remarked to him, 
* My friend, we are over the Canada woods. I have got 
done traveling with this balloon, and if we get out with 
eur lives we may ent! ourselves Iucky fellows." 
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“Discharging gas as rapidly as possible, we came 
down, the balloon settling between two tall spruces,” 


THE TRAMP THROUGH THE WILDERNESS, 

They at once decided to try to walk out of the woods. 
Mr. Haddock thus describes the beginning of the jour- 
ney: 
**To the southeast we started. After traveling about 
a mile and a half we came to the bank of a small creek, 
flowing down from the westward. At this point we were 
agreeably surprised to find that some human being had 
been there before us, for we found several small trees cut 
down, the coals from an old fire, and a half-barrel which 
had contained pork. I eagerly examined the stamp. It 
read, ‘Mess Pork, P. M., Montreal.’ This settled the 
question that we were in Canada—for I very well knew 
that no Montreal inspection of pork ever found its way 
into the interior of New York State. We traveled all 
day Friday by the unknown creek, which kept its gen- 
eral course to the south of west, crossing it about noon 
on a floating log, and striking on its southern bank a 
*blazed’ track, which led us up to a deserted timber- 
road, lying on the opposite side from a large lumbering 
shanty. We hoped one of the lumber-roads might take 
us out to a settlement, but after traveling up them all 
until they terminated in the wilderness, we concluded to 
cross the creek to the shanty, and stay in it all night. 
Lamountain got across safely; but my weight was great- 
er than his, and the raft let me into the stream. I sank 
in all over, and swam out, though it required all my 
strength to do so, and on reaching the bank I found my- 
self so chilled as scarcely to be able to stand. I took off 
my clothes, wrung them, and we proceeded to the shan- 
ty, where we found plenty of refuse straw, but it was dry, 
and under a pile of it we crawled, pulling it over our 
heads and faces in the hope that our breath might aid in 
warming our chilled bodies. I think the most revenge- 
ful, stony heart would have pitied our condition then.” 





THEY EAT A FROG EACH. 


“During that day,” says Lamountain, *‘we found 
several lumber roads leading into the woods, all of which 
we followed to their ends, supposing we might find some 
men cutting timber. Disappointment again. All the 
roads terminated in those impenetrable wilds, and there 
was nothing to indicate human presence. 

“In one of these roads, we found two tiny white frogs. 
They were the first ‘food’ we had seen in twenty-four 
hours. Perhaps they were not eaten — probably they 
were. Not hind-quarters alone; we were not dainty; 
fore-quarters, head, bones and all, I never tasted a 
sweeter morsel in mY life; and my companion came to 

he conclusion that Soyer could not have fabricated a more 
tempting morsel. Yet the unsatisfied, longing cry of our 
stomachs was, ‘Give! give! —more! more!’ But no 
more dainty little frogs 





gs—nor even a snake—responded ; 
and we went without. We thought we knew what it was 
to feel hungry then; we found afterward that we were 
ouly taking the first radiments in our lesson." 


THE SECOND DAY’S JOURNEY. 

Mr. Haddock continues: * The weary hours of night 
at last wore away, and we held a new counsel. It was 
evident, we reasoned, that the creek we were upon was 
used for ‘driving’ logs in the spring season. If, then, 
we followed it to its confluence with the Ottawa or some 
stream which emptied into the Ottawa, we could in time 
get out the same way the timber went out. The roof of 
the shanty was covered with the halves of logs, scooped 
out in a manner familiar to all woodmen. These were 
light and dry, and would form an excellent raft. We 
dragged the logs down to the creck, and Lamountain 
tied them together, as he was evidently more of a sailor 
than myself. We got under way, and as we pushed off 
a crow set up adismal cawing—an inauspicious sign, and 
ominous of the gréat trials and sufferings in store for us. 
We poled down stream about ten miles, and came ab- 
ruptly upon an immense pine-tree which had fallen across 
the stream, completely blocking the passage of the raft, 
No other alternative was left but to untie the pieces, and 
attempt to push them through under the log. This was 
at last done; tied the raft together again, and poled her 
down stream. ‘To-day we ate each a raw frog, all we 
could find, and began to feel that we were hungry. But 
there was no complaining—our talk was of the hopeful 
future and the civilization we hoped yet to reach. Down 
the creek we went into a lake some two miles long, and 
into which we of course supposed the stream passed, hav- 
ing its ontlet at the lower end. We followed down the 
northern bank, keeping always in shallow spots, so that 
our poles could touch tie bottom, until we arrived at the 
bottom of the lake, where we found no outlet, and turned 
back upon the southern bank in quest of it. On reach- 
ing the head of the lake we found that the current of the 
creek turned abruptly to the right, which was the reason 
of our losing it. 

** We felt happy to have found it again, and plied our 
poles like heroes. We passed, during the day, the spot 
where we had first struck the creek, and where we had 
made a rightly landmark, which might afterward aid 
us in finding the Atlantic, should we ever w ish to do so 
in order to get her out. At night we did not stop, but 
kept the raft going down through the shades of awful 
forests, whose solemn stillness seemed to hold the unre- 
vealed mystery of our darkening future. About ten 
o'clock it began to rain again, We stopped the ‘ vessel’ 
and crawled in under some ‘tag* alders on the bank, 
where our extreme weariness enabled us to get, perhaps, 
half an hour's sleep." 

THE SABBATH EVE AND MORNING. 

He adds: ‘ Rising again (for it was easier to pole at 
night in the rain down an unknown stream than to lie 
on the ground and freeze), we pressed on for a couple of 
hours, until about three o'clock, when pure exhaustion 
induced us to stop again. This time we found a spot 
where the clayey bank lacked a little of coming down to 
the water. On the mud we threw our little bundle of 
straw, and sat down with our feet drawn up under us, 
60 that our bent bodies presented as little surface as pos- 
sible for the rain to beat mpon. But we could not stand 
such an uncomfortable position long, and as the daylight 
of the Sabbath broke upon us we were poling down the 
stream with a drizzling rain.” 

Lamountain writes: ** About seven o'clock we reached 
a rapid half a mile in length, bottomed with rocks. We 
abandoned the raft here, but after walking a mile found 
our salvation depended upon our going back and getting 
it down the creek. We soon had it apart, and floated it 
down stick by stick; wading up to our waists on the slip- 
pery stones of the rapids, to dislodge the timbers there. 
Mr. Haddock fell three times in doing this work, at one 
time breaking the compass, and rendering it complete- 
ly useless, About 10} o'clock the raft was below the 
rapids, together again, and we were poling down the 
stream. It was Sabbath—but in these woods Sabbath 
was eternal and unbroken. Mightit not presage a never- 
ending Sabbath for us? However, we dismissed gloom- 
iness, and with a prayer of thankfulness to the God who 
amidst so many hazards had spared us, toiled wearily 
on.”’ 











THE THIRD DAY. 


We continue to quote from Lamountain: “At twelve 
o'clock we entered a large lake. Never more cheerless 
prospect opened on mortal vision. Perhaps weeks must 
pass before we would find the outlet. And then—what 
then? Never mind; on we went, striking to the right, 
close to the bank, and poling, poling, poling along the 
numerous bays and indentations. Eye never looked upon 
more magnificent scenery. Embosomed in a great basin 
scooped out amidst noble hills; surrounded by beautiful 
evergreen trees; dotted with little islands, and reflecting 
in its pellucid bosom the deep blue of the sky—painter 
could not have had more noble study, 

**Night found us not more than one-fourth of the way 
around the lake, and still no signs of its outlet. We had 
eaten nothing but high-bush cranberries, acrid and des- 
titute of nutriment—an injury rather than benefit. About 
seven o'clock the wind commenced blowing, and as we 
were on the lee-shore, we decided to travel no further 
that night. So we drew our raft up on the bank, went 
into the woods and lay down. We had nothing else to 
do. No supper troubled our digestion. Another awful, 
shivering, dreary night—and a gray, hazy, comfortless 
morning. We were dying—starving—perishing by inch- 
es, And yet, something whispered to me that we should 





be saved. It seemed as if I could hear a voice telling me 
that I must live to cross the ocean with a balloon. And 
my hopes so encouraged me that I could not help singing 
a simple refrain, with which sailors cheer themselves in 
times of storm and dangers: 
*“**Cheer up your hearts, my men, 
Let nothing fright you; 
Be of a gallant mind— 

Let that delight you.’ 

**T could hardly muster more than a whisper; but the 
sentiments were wonderfully encouraging to both myself 
and my companion. 

THEY 8EE A FIRE, 

**Next day,” continues Lamountain, “‘we started on 
again; the sunbeams breaking for the first time in two 
days. Three miles’ progress brought us to what appeared 
to be the outlet of a river opening into a smaller lake. 
This cheered us. We began to hope we had reached a 
large stream. But when we reached the end—misery! 
—there was no outlet—a small creek set info the lake. 
With hope almost gone, we started wearily back toward 
the large lake we had left. Mr. Haddock here began to 
look upon our fate as sealed. He was brave as man 
could be. The thought of death had no terrors for him 
But he mourned to think of the desolation of his wife and 
family. How little we knew what God had in store for 
us! I cheered my friend as well as I could, and, with 
great regret, we turned back. We had gone but a mile 
when we heard the report of a gun—quickly succeeded 
by another. How the blood bounded in our veins! Hope 
revived within our breasts. We hallooed as loudly as 
our feeble strength would allow us, but got no answer, 
and heard no other reports. We were beginning to de- 
spair again, when Mr. Haddock called my attention to 
smoke curling over the trees near the opposite shore of 
the lake. His sight had become dim, and he could not 
surely distinguish it from fog. But mine was better. I 
knew it came from a fire. And as I looked, oh, joy! 
there was a cance hauled up on the bank—though it 
looked like a log at first. 


THE RESCUE, 








** We were strong n a Noisclessly, we paddled 
across, fearful if the fire was that of an uncivilized In- 
dian he might be frightened away without assisting us. 
The canoe was turned bottom side up on the bank. - 
der it was a gun, two coats, and a sack containing a dead 
duck. Mr. Haddock started to hunt up the owner, and 
I seized and commenced stripping the duck, intending 
to eat it uncooked. But that was not necessary. In 
less than five minutes an Indian boy appeared upon the 
bank. I addressed hiin first in English, then in French 
He answered in the latter, and asked me to follow him 
I did so, hardly able to drag my body along. About 
twenty rods from the shore, amidst the woods, I entered 
the shanty from which the smoke had curled. God be 
praised! There was my companion, conversing with a 
generous-looking Scotchman; around him a number of 
athletic timber-cutters ; and near by, a table laden with 
carrots, potatoes, pork, and so forti—all the heart could 
wish for. The revulsion was almost too much — but 
Providence was kind. Every body can imagine the 
rest. At first, food had no more taste to us than chips. 
We ate sparingly at first, as our stomachs were able to 
bear, and were more ravenous as we became stronger. 
A few words will tell the story. The party was under 
the direction of Mr. Angus Cameron, who was selecting 
timber for Gilmour & Co., of Ottawa, He was as noble- 
hearted a man as ever breathed. All the party, whites 
and Indians, were of like stamp. 





THE RETURN HOME. 

**We were one hundred and fifty miles from Ottawa 
and civilization. Those woods we should never have 
left alive had we not found the party. They only hap- 
pened there at that time. The woods were destitute of 
roots, animals, or nutritious vegetation; and in about 
two days we would have perished from hunger® We re- 
mained with our generous preserver two days, then ac- 
companied him to Desert, tifty miles distant—passing 
the balloon, which had been torn to a perfect wreck on 
the trees; and as it could not have been removed in less 
than several weeks, and at great cost, it was again aban- 
doned. From Desert, we were accompanied by Indian 
guides fifty miles, to a horse conveyance, and by making 
all haste, traveling night and day, we reached Ottawa at 
5} o'clock Monday afternoon, decidedly ‘used up men,’ 
but wonderfully glad to ‘get out of the wilderness.’ 
From Ottawa to Watertown was one scene of excitement 
and triumph. The public are already apprised of our 
reception there. And so ends the records of this mem- 
orable voyage. To all with whom we came in contact 
our warmest thanks are due; and of Mr. Haddock, I can 
only pause to say that a more generous, heroic, self-sac- 
rificing, and resolute man, under every circumstance of 
trial and danger, I never met. He will always have a 
warm place in my heart. Joun LAMOUNTALN.” 

GENERAL WALK®GR AFLOAT AGAIN. 

General Walker and hie brother filibustes, to the 
number of several hundred, are again off to Central 
America. They sailed from Berwick Bay, in the steam- 
er Philadelphia, on Monday last. From the published 
accounts it would appear that the arrangements of the 
filibusters are very complete and extensive. The Ciov- 
ernment, however, has taken prompt means to head them 
off. 


ANOTHER BRITISH OUTRAGE.—THE AMERICAN 
FLAG D—D. 

The bark Hazard, Captain Goodrich, arrived at Bos- 
ton on October 4, from Loando, on the west coast of Af- 
rica. Captain Goodrich reports that while on the Afri- 
can coast his vessel was fired into by the British steamer 
Pluto, which sent a boat alongside after heaving to. 
Captain Goodrich declined permitting them to board, 
and they went away without further trouble, after d—n- 
ing the American flag, to which their attention was di- 
rected at the peak. 

THE CRICKET MATCH AT NOBOKEN, 

The cricket match between the All England Eleven 
and Twenty-two of America closed with the second in- 
nings of the Twenty-two. They made 54 runs, which, 
with the 88 made during their first innings, gave them 
92, against 156 made by the All England during their 
firet innings. There has been since another game, in 
which the Englishmen have played against each other, 
assisted by five of the Twenty-two on each side. 


MORE CIVILIZATION. 

The long talked of prize fight between Australian 
Kelly and Ned Price, two noted pugilists, took place last 
week, according to prearrangement, at Point Abino, on 
the Canada side of Lake Erie. Price won the first fall, 
the first blood, and the battle, and came out of the con- 
test with scarcely a scratch, while Kelly was severely in- 
jured, having had two ribs broken in the tenth round. 
The fight occupied eleven rounds, and was decided in 
thirty-two minutes. The affair was witnessed by an im- 
mense crowd of spectators. 





BURIAL BEFORE DEATH, 

We read in the New Orleans Crescent: ** Dan Merritt 
is sexton of nearly all the Ridge Cemeteries, Itis stated, 
upon good authority, that a few days since Dan was sur- 
prised by the arrival of a cheap aud unattended funeral. 
He sent his men to bury the coffin in a grave at the back 
end of the cemetery. After a short time the men came 
back to him in a high state of excitement, saying that 
they could not bury that man, that he was sitting up in 
his coffin, and swearing he wasn't dead. Dan, in high 
indignation, seized a spade and went back to the grave 
himself, where, sure enough, he found his customer sit- 
ting up and looking quietly around him. 

** How's this, Sir,’ asked Dan, wrathily, ‘that you're 
interfering with my workmen and my business in this 
sort of a way? . 

“*Why, I'm not dead,’ said the resuscitated, ‘and I 
don't feel like being buried yet a while!’ 

***Not dead!’ shouted Dan, jerking the doctor's cer- 
tificate out of his pocket and reading it; ‘not dead! 
Now here's the doctor's certificate saying you are dead 
and what you died of, and I'd like to know who kuows 
best, you or the doctor ?’ 

**] can't help what the doctor says, Mr, Merritt,’ said 








the mau is Tin; ‘but I know I ain't dead, and I 
want you to help me out of this place.’ 

** But,’ responded Dan, getting more het than ever, 
*the doctor says you're dead, and I say you're dead, and 
blow me if you ain't dead? With which he hit him a 
bat or two over the head with his spade, and buried him 
with his own hands. 

“*The idea,’ soliloquized Dan, as he left, ‘of the fel- 
low interfering in my business in that sort of a way, and 
trying to get me into a difficulty with the doctor that sent 
him out!'" 

HOW AN EDITOR DID NOT GET A PASS. 

The following story is told by the Syracuse Journal: 

** The editor of the Buffalo Evening Post has been very 
violent at times in denunciation of the New York Central 
Railroad; but recently he desired to go East, and he 
thought it would be very convenient to be * bribed with 
a pass.’ Expressing his thonghts to a friend, he re- 
marked that if he had not been so violent toward the 
road he supposed he might get the coveted pass. His 
friend assured him that if he would apply to Dean Rich- 
mond he would be accommodated; and after considera- 
tion he concluded to make the attempt. He accordingly 
called on the Democratic Mogul 

*“**Mr. Richmond,’ said the editor, ‘I am going East, 
and I have called to see if you can accommodate me with 
a pass?" 

“*Certainly, Sir—certainly, Sir; with the greatest 
pleasure,’ said Mr. Richmond, and he proceeded to fill 
out the pass. 

“The little card was handed to the editor, who, ex- 
pressing his thanks, glanced over it and saw that it only 
passed him to Albany, with no provision for his return. 

***Mr. Richmond,’ said the editor, very modestly, ‘I 
see this only passes me to Albany. I inter.d to return- 

*“*The h—! you do!’ said Richmond, sejzing the pass. 
‘Intend to return, eh? Can't have any pass from me, 
then!" And he tore the pass into pieces.” 

PERSONAL. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Charles M. Leupp, a lead- 
ing and wealthy leather merchant of this city, committed 
suicide while in a state of insanity, by shooting himself 
through the heart, at his residence in Madison Avenue. 
Iie was a man universally esteemed, and his death will 
be widely lamented. 

The Boston Herald gives an account of the death of 
Henry Black, of Newport, Pennsylvania, who undertook 
to sever the ‘head of a hen, and was ‘attacked by a roos- 
ter, which spurred him on the hand into an artery. 
About two weeks after the accident he was attacked with 
intense pain, a sickening sensation of the heart, and his 
sufferings became insupportable. At this date a remark- 
able occurrence took place. He drew his entire frame 
together, as thongh to gain strength for an act, and his 
voice broke forth like the crowing of a rooster. This was 
repeated from time to time, and such was the similarity 
of voices that the outside listeners asserted their belief 
that it was a rooster. After four days of indescribable 
suffering he died, and crowed no more, 

About two weeks ago Mr. John Elder, of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, had an undersack for a bed filled with 
straw bya negro man. It was brought home and placed 
under a feather bed, which was slept on by a daughter 
of Mr. E. The young lady complained on a number of 
occasions of having her slumbers disturbed by distinct 
thumps from underneath, but examinations revealed no- 
thing. On Thursday morning, while Miss E. was sitting 
down stairs, facing the steps which led up to her room, 
she was startled by a curious noise, and looking up dis- 
covered a moccasin snake descending, blowing and hiss- 
ing in a style peculiar to the reptile. An examination 
of the up stairs premises was made at once, when a small 
hole was discovered in the undersacking, and on ripping 
the bed open the full-length skin of a snake was found 
at the hole, which his snakeship had shed, 

‘Twenty-five years ago a woman seduced by a farmer 
in Albany gave birth to alittle girl. She afterward went 
to Columbia County and married a mechanic, while the 
urmer also wedded and prospered. In course of time 


girl came to this city as a servant, and a short tin 








since married a young mason here. T farmer com- 
it town with produce, was attracted by the girl's ap- 
pe », and led to a course of inquiry which resulted 


in establishing the fact that she was his lost daughter. 
His wife had never known of his criminal love, and lhe 
dared not reveal it toher. Forseveral months he wrapped 
the secret in his own breast, till at last paternal affection 
would no longer allow him to remain silent, and he made 
himself known to his daughter, told his wife all, who 
wisely forgave him, and consented to receive her as one 
of the family. The daughter is happy in the possession 
of a father's love, and will be joint heir of his property. 

The New York correspondent of Dwight's Journal of 
Music says that there is a ** beautiful girl” in the chorus 
of our Academy of Music. Here is his description: 

**She has ringlets of the most bewitching ‘charack- 
ther,’ and a nose a little tiny bit suggestive of pug, to be 
sure: but, nevertheless, one of the finest noses of mod- 
ern times, Her place is on the right-hand side of the 
stage as you look from the auditorium, and, not being 
accustomed to the footlights, she stands as straight and 
stiffas a statue. I think that she has no joints in her 
limbs, for she never moves her arms, not even to make the 
customary pump-handle gestures, I think if she goes to 
Boston with the company, you will recognize her and 
join with me in my admiration. I threw a bouquet at 
her the other night, which fell near her feet without at- 
tracting the slightest notice from her, and which was 
picked up bya lady in red and blue muslin, and cork- 
screw curis, who handed it, with an excruciating smirk, 
to Cortesi.” 

A writer, in a communication to the Rochester Demo- 
crat, denies the impossibility of a person with resolution, 
determination, and perseverance, breaking himself of 
opium eating. He is nowan old man of seventy, and for 
four years he has not used the drug in any shape, though 
before that he had been an opium eater for forty years. 
When he commenced breaking himself of the habit he 
was using the opium at the rate of eighty grains per 
day, and it took him about two years to accomplish Ris 
purpose. 

The Chicago Press and Tribune thinks that Mra. Le 
Vert is probably the beautiful and accomplished South- 
ern literary lady whe is about to try her fortunes on the 


stage. 

A letter from Berne states that on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Carpenter of the Bank-note Engraving house 
of Philadelphia was ascending the Murren, and fell from 
his horse im one of the precipitous passes, and both dis- 
located and fractured his shoulder bone. He was found 
lying on the roadside by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
and his party. On being taken back to Interlachen he 
was visited by the physician of the dowager Empress of 
Russia, and was made as comfortable as could be hoped. 
He will probably be confined for four weeks at least. 

Mr. Harris, our Consul at Japan, has been presented 
with a magnificent gold snuff-box by Queen Victoria. 
The box is described as about six inches in length, four 

. width, and two in depth, and is of wrought gold, hand- 
somely washed. On the top is the Queen's cipher, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of diamonds. 

One of the takers of the school census in Cincinnati, 
in his perambulations through the city recently went 
into a domicile, where he found a lady, who said she was 
one hundred and three years old. On being asked 
whether she had any children about the house, she re- 
plied that she had but one boy, who was at work in the 
other room, and was eighty-one years of age. 


THE BATTLE OF KING'S MOUNTAIN. 
We have received the following letter: 
Darras, Nontm Carnottwa, Sept. 27, 1859. 

Mgssrs. Eprtors,—I see you publish an extract from 
a correspondent of the Charleston Mercury in your last, 
giving an account of Mr. Henry, an old Revolutionary 
soldier, who had given to the correspondent a personal 
incident of the Battle of King’s Mountain, From the 
lips of the same venerable patriot I have some facts rela- 
tive to the ** Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
on 20th May, 1775,” which may be of interest to%those who 
are anxious to be fully satisfied as to the tenth of that 
declaration, so honorable to the “ Old North State.” 

Mr. Henry, whom the correspondent rightly reports as 
now living in Buncombe County. and as a lawyer of emi- 
nence, states expressly that he was present in Charlotte 
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on the 19th and 20th of May, when the declaration was 
made, and volches his character for its authenticity, 
Mr. Henry lived at that time with his fathe r, on the ¢ ne 
tawba River, in Gaston County, formerly part of old Try. 
on, about twenty miles west of Charlotte, He states that, 
the meeting being called at Charlotte, his father con- 
cluded to go, and allowed him to accompany him. They 
traveled in a small wagon, starting on Wednesday, 19th. 
They did not go all the way on that day, but stopped at 
a Mr. M‘Creary's, near Tuckasaga Ford; and on Thurs- 
day, the 20th, proceeded to Charlotte, a distance of twelve 
miles, When they arrived the people were gathering in 
from all the surrounding country, and commenced their 
deliberations in the court-house that evening. He ree- 
ollects well M‘Knitt Alexander and Mr. Polk as active 
participants in the meeting. The meeting lasted nearly 
all night; and the resolutions, though pasted, were not 
published until next day (Friday). His father and he 
were present the next morning, when oaths were admin 
istered to the parties present, either as committee-men 
or as pledges to each other, he does not remember which $ 
and that this incident is vividly impressed on his mind, 
and the circumstances attending it, by, the fact that at 
this time—being young, about fourt en years old—he 
knew nothing of a legal or judicial oath; and when the 
oaths were being administered he listened attentively, but 
could not understand the import of the ceremony, and 
went to his father, who was in another part of the room, 
to inquire what they were doing, and his father replied 
that they were ‘‘swearing;"’ and he told him ‘No, for 
he had listened to them, and they did not say any bad 
words.” His father then explained what the nature of 
the oath was. Mr. Henry aiso relates that he remem- 
bers well that their tavern bill was paid with sixteen 
coppers, when they went to leave. 

I have all this from a nephew of his, who has just been 
to see the old veteran, and elicited these details among 
many others, interesting to every son of the **Old 
North State.” We have no doubt, Messrs. Editors, that 
‘** Hawks's History” will put this controversy at rest; but 
in the mean time let ** honor be given to whom honor is 





due."" Very respectfully, D. & 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND, 


THE ‘‘GREAT EASTERN” IN TROUBLE. 

Tutnry of the crew of the Great Eastern have been ar- 
rested and tried at Weymouth for mutinous conduct in 
refusing to wash the decks when ordered, The two ring- 
leaders were sentenced for three weeks’ and a month's im- 
prisonment, respectively, at hard labor, and the remain- 
der for a fortnight each, ‘The evidence showed that the 
Ship s crew was far from complete, 

The English journals strongly denounce the incom- 
plete and hurried manner in which the ship was sent to 
sea. A vague rumor has been current that her first voy- 
age would be postponed until next year, and that in the 
intgrim she would be exhibited at the principal ports in 
the kingdom. ‘This, however, is authoritatively contra- 
dicted, and she is still advertised to leave Holyhead for 
Portland on October 20, 

DISCOVERY OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S REMAINS. 

The screw steamer Fox, Captain McClintock, sent by 
Lady Franklin to the Arctic regions in search of the 
traces of Sir John Franklin's expedition, has returned to 
England, having been completely suecessful, At Point 
William, on the northwest coast of King William's Isl- 
and, a record was found, dated April 25, 1848, signed by 
Captains Crozier and Fitz James. ‘The record says the 
Evebus and Terror were abandoned three days previous- 
ly in the ice, five leagues to the N.N.W., and that the 
survivors, in all amounting to 105, were proceeding to 
the Great Fish River. Sir John Franklin had died June 
11, 1847, and the total deaths to date had been nine of- 
ficers and fifteen men. 

Many deeply interesting relies of the expedition were 
found on the western shore of King William's Island, 
and others were obtained from the Esquimaux, who 
stated that after their abandonment one ship was crush- 
ed in the ice, and sunk, and the other forced on shore, 
where she remained, 

The Fox was unable to penetrate beyond Bellot Straits, 
and wintered in Brentford Bay. 

Minute and interesting details of the expedition are 
published. 

Several skeletons of Franklin's men, large quant ties 
of clothing, etc., and a duplicate record up to the aban- 
donment of the ships was discovered. 


FRANCE, 
WHY MARSUAL Is DYING, 

The Boston Post correspondent says: “The dreadful 
sequel to Marshal ‘s illness—the utter hopelessness 
of the case—has caused the real truth of the matter to 
get afloat. It seems certain now that he never fought at 
all; and the real story, the truth of which I can warrant, 
is simply this: ——, who has all his life been a great 
admirer of the ladies, especially of those not troubled 
with squeamish objections, was walking one day down 
the Chaussée d’ Antin, when Satan, who chooses all kinds 
of nooks and corners as a refuge from suspicion and ob- 
servation, in order to pounce upon his victims when least 
prepared, thus tempted the gallant Marshal —— From 
the hem of a crinoline, into which the summer breeze 
had playfully inserted itself, making all kinds of merry 
gestures, now inviting, now repulsing, now, as it were, 
laughing gayly at prejudice and principle, anon frown- 
ing sternly at lightness and license, did the erinoline be- 
guile the Marshal all the way down the street, until it 
reached the house at the corner, when, as if in mockery 
of pursuit, it turned into the court-yard, and without 
making any inquiries at the porter’s, which clearly show- 
ed that this was its dwelling-place, it boldly proceeded to 
ascend the stairs. 

“Up the first did it go, tripping and tempting: the 
revelation of the neatest boot and finest-drawn stocking 
gave greater zest still to the chase; up the second did it 
Vanish so quickly that a mere rounded ankle became 
visible, until at length, just as it reached the third, the 
Marshal, unable longer to contain his admiration, found 
it impossible to express it by words alone, and proceeded 
to the pantomime he had been accustomed to employ in 
the like case in the streets of Oran and Algiers, but which 
is not allowed in Paris. The lady contained in the crin- 
line, already terrified by the chase of which she felt she 
was the object, shrieked aloud, and called for help, in the 
most piteous accents. She had just arrived at her own 
door—the voice was well known on that landing—tho 
door burst open, and a tall, mustachéd warrior, in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, appeared at the baluater in a mo- 
ment. It was the lady's huaband. Experience had 
taught him to guess the tale in an instant; without a 
word, and before the Marshal could stammer out an 
apology, the husband—flinging the pipe he held in his 
mouth, hot ashes and all, into the Marshal's face—feli 
upon him with the whole strength of his Hercntean arm, 
and flung him headlong from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom, where he lay completely senseless, until he was 
picked up and conveyed home by the people of the house. 
This is the real tale. The spine was found to be injured 
beyond recovery. The story of a fall from his horse was 
got up to account for the damage to the spine, but the 
truth is exactly as I have just told you." 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE ZURICH CONFERENCE, 
The London Morning Herald gives prominence to the 

following paragraph : ss 
** We have reason to believe that a definitive treaty of 
peace will soon be concluded at Zurich. It will, how- 
ever, bear the signatures of only two Powers—Frauce 
and Austria. ‘The preliminaries of Villafranca will be 
As to the relations of Austria and 








A Berne telegram says, a courier frora Vienna had 
reached Zurich with iustructions to draw up a treaty of 
peace, 
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CRICKET AND BASE-BALL. 

On the preceding pages we give engravings of 
the game of Cricket as played at Hoboken last week 
between the Eleven of All England and the Twen- 
tv-two of the United States; and of the game of 
Base-ball, as played by the clubs in this part of 
the country. hk 

It is impossible, in the space allotted to us, to 
describe either of those two games. Both would 
require several columns even to give the ordinary 
rules which govern each game; and the account | 
would be unintellig to persons unacquainted 
with the game and superfluous for all others. Our 
advice to all who wish to understand these games 
is, to go and see them played, and after that to 
rn them on the field. ‘They will thus not only 
bled to t recounts in the news- 
papers, but will likewise develop their muscles and 





le 





nderstand the 


improve their stamina, 
those, however, who are in- 





For the beneiit of 
trieued by the ace whi appearing in | 
the papers of the cricket ¢ h are being 
played by our English visitors, we may, in a few 


> rough notion of the game. 
wickets (the only kind of | 
ket played here), is played by eleven players 
The ground should be a 
smooth plain. In this, at a distance of 22 ‘yards 
from each other, two set isting of 
three stumps of wood 28 inches long and surmount- 
ieces called bails) are 


Ww 





rds, 
Cricket, or d 
ee 


yuble 
eri 
side, chosen 


on each 





s of wickets (cons 





ed by one or two cross pi 

planted, one inch in the grounl. In front of each 

of these wickets stands a batsman or striker. Op- 
to the striker, rather behind the opposite 





ket, stands the bowl At the signal ‘ play” 
owler throws the ball to the striker, aiming 
the striker protects his wickets 
hy striking the ball with his bat. When he strikes 
the ball he may run from wicket to wicket, the 
opposite striker ling also the same time. 
Phe i , Ist. when the ball bowled to 
him strikes his wickets and knocks down a stump 
while he is absent from his 





* wickets; 





runi at 


striker is ou 


9)” 


or the bails; when, 
post on a run or otherwise, one of the opposite par- 
the ball against his wicket ; 


on struck by his bat, 


ty succeeds in throwing 
Sd, when the ball, having be 
is caught by one of his opponents; 4¢4, when he 
knocks down his wickets with his clothes or his 
when his body is placed before his wick- 
When any of these casualties occurs, 
and another of his eleven takes his 





bat; Sth, 
ets, ete., 
he is *‘out,” 


ete. 


place; the innings ends when the whole eleven are 
out. 


Only two of the party having the innings 
other nine wait their turn. 

actively employed. One of 
‘ bowler,” an the ball to the 
Another is ** wicket keeper;” he stands 
p balls which pass them 





1 throws 


to st 


» wickets 








i struck; and behind him stands 
long stop rhose duty it is to stop balls which 
e ker and * wicket keeper.” 
r,on his left, stands ** les,’ 





10 * backs up” balls which come in his direction ; 
opposite side are stationed ‘* short slip,” 
‘long slip,” ** point,” and whose duties 
are to catch the ball if it comes their way, or at 
all events to stop it as soon as they can, and to 
Around and behind 
the bowler, on either side, are ** middle wicket,” 
‘long field on-side,” ‘long field off-side,” who are 
charged with the duty of looking after balls which 
have beet hit hard and are traveling over the field 
in their direction. 

Almost all games at cricket are played in two 
innings—though at Hoboken last week this was 
not necessary. The winning side is the one which 
counts most runs. <A striker may run when he 
has hit the ball, or when the bowler has bowled it 
out of reach. He may run as often as he can, sub- 
ject only to the penalty of being put out if his op- 
ponents can knock down his wickets while he is 
away from his post. 

We wish that this were more intelligible than it 
must prove to such of our readers as are not fa- 
miliar with cricket; but we can only repeat our 
advice—go and see the game for yourselves. 

Base-ball differs from cricket, especially, in there 
heing no wickets. The bat is held high in the air. 
When the ball has been struck the ‘touts’ try to 
catch it; in which case the striker is ‘* out ;” or, if 
they can not do this, to strike the striker with it 
when he is running, which likewise puts him out. 
Instead ef wickets, there are at this game four or 
five marks called bases, one of which, being the 
one at which the striker stands, is called ‘ home.” 
As at cricket, the point of the game is to make the 
most runs between these bases; the party which 
counts the most runs wins the day. For the par- 
ticular rules of the game we must refer to the treat- 
ises on the subject. 


on the 


cover, 


throw it toward the wickets. 





————————SSS 


TOM ROCKET. 


Tom Rocket wasahighwayman. Noone ever 
christened him Tom, and his father’s name was 
not Rocket. When he was tried for his life at 
Warwick Assizes he was arraigned as Charles 
Jackson, and they were particular about names 
then. If you indicted a man as Jim, and his true 
name was Joe, he got off and when the law was 
altered—so that they could set such errors right at 
the trial—people said that the British Constitution 
was being pulled up, root and branch. 

I can not tell you how it was that he came to be 
known as Tom Rocket, and if I could, it would not 
have any thing to do with my story. For six 
vears he was the most famous thief in the Midland 
counties, and for six years no one knew what he 
was like. He was a lazy fellow, was Tom; he 
never came out except when there was a good prize 
to be picked up, and he had his scouts and his spies 
all over the place to give him information about 
and to warn him of danger. But to judge 
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by what people said, he was ‘‘on the road” at 

half_a dozen different places at once every day of | 

his life. 
My father was a Gloucestershire man. 


He | 


| stood six feet three in his stockings, and measured 


| thirty-six inches across the chest. Ie could double 


was as brave asa lion. So, many atime and oft, 
when any one talked of the dangers of the road, he 
would set his great teeth together, shake his head, 
and sav that he should like to see the man that 
could rob him on the highway; and, as I said be- 
fore, he did see him, and it was Tom Rocket. 

My father was a lawyer, and was, at the time I 
have mentioned, engaged in a great tithe cause 
that was to be tried at Warwick Spring Assizes. 
So, shortly before Christmas, he had to go over to 
look up the evideace. There was no cross-coun- 
try coach, so he rode; and being, as I have said, a 
brave man, he rodealone. He transacted his busi- 
ness; and my poor mother being ill, and not liking 
to leave her alone longer than he could help, he set 
out to ride home again about half past nine o'clock 
that same evening. It was as beautiful a winter's 
night as ever you were out in. His nag was a 
first-rate hunter, as docile as a dog, and {it to carry 
even his weight over, or past any thing. He had 
a brace of excellent pistols in his holsters; and he 
jogged along, humming a merry tune, neither 
thinking nor caring for any robber under the sun. 
All of a sudden, it struck him that the pretty bar- 
maid of an inn just out of Warwick town, where 
he had stopped to have a girth that he had broken 
patched together, had been very busy with tho-e 
self-same pistols; and suspecting that she might 
have been tampering with them, he drew the 
charges and reloaded them carefully. ‘This done, 
he jogged on again as before. 

He had ridden about ten miles, when he came to 
a wooden bridge that there was in those days over 
the Avon. Just beyond it rose a stiffish hill, at 
the top of which was a sudden bend in the road. 
Just as my father reached this turn, a masked 
horseman suddenly wheeled round upon him, and 
bade him * Stund and deliver!” It was Tom Rock- 
et! In a second my father’s pistols were out, 
cocked, and snapped within a yard of the highway- 
man’s chest; but, one after the other, they missed 
fire! The pretty barmaid—a special favorite of 
Tom’s—was too sharp to rely upon the old dodge 
of drawing the balls, or damping the charge: 
thrust a pin into each touch-hole, and then broke 
it short off. 

“Any more?” Tom inquired, as coolly as you 
please, when my father’s second pistol flashed in 
the pan. 

‘* Yes!” shouted my father, in a fury, ‘one for 
your nob!” And seizing the weapon last used by 
the muzzle, he hurled it with all his might and 
main at Rocket’s head. Tom ducked, the pistol 
flew over the hedge, and my father, thrown out of 
balance by his exertion, lost his seat, and fell 
heavily on the grass by the road-side. In less 
time than it takes to say so, Tom dismounted, 
seized my father by the collar, and presenting a 
pistol within an inch of his face as he lay, bade 
him be quiet, or it would be the worse for him. 

** You’ve given me a deal of trouble,” said Tom, 
“so just hand over your purse without any more 
ado, or by G—! I'll send a bullet through your 
skull—just there ;” and he laid the cold muzzle of 
his pistol on my father’s forehead just between his 
eyes. 

It is bad enough to have to look down the barrel 
of loaded tire-arms upon full cock, withg highway- 
man’s finger upon the trigger; but to have the cold 
muzzle pressed slowly upon your head—ugh !—it 
makes me creep to think of it. 

My father made a virtue of necessity, and quiet- 
ly gave up his purse. 

‘““Much good may it do you,” he said; ‘for 
there's only three-and-sixpence in it.” 

““Now for your pocket-book,” said Tom, not 
heeding him. 

‘“* Pocket-book ?” inquired my father, turning a 
little pale. 

‘*Ay, pocket-book !” Tom repeated; ‘‘a thick 
black one; it is in the left-hand pocket of your 
riding-coat.”’ 

“Here it is,” said my father, “you know so 
much about it that perhaps you can tell what its 
contents are worth ?” 

‘*‘T'll see,” Tom replied, quietly taking out and 
unfolding half a dozen legal-looking documents. 

‘*They are law-papers—not worth a rush to you 
or any one else,” said my father. 

“Then,” Tom replied, ‘I may tear them up,” 
and he made as though he would do so. 

‘* Hold! on your life!” my father shouted, strug- 
gling hard, but in vain, to rise. 

*“Oh! they are worth something, then, 
Tom, with a grin. 

‘It would take a deal of trouble to make them 
out again,” my father replied, sulkily—* that’s all.” 

‘How much trouble?” Tom inquired, with a 
meaning look. 

Well,” my father answered, ‘‘I suppose I 
know what you are driving at. Hand me them 
back and let me go, and I promise to send you a 
hundred pounds when and where you pleasa.” 

“You know very well that these papers are 
worth more than a hundred,” said Tom. 

“A hundred and fifty, then,” said my father. 

** Go on,” said Tom. 

“T tell you what it is, you scoundrel,” cried my 
father, ‘‘ I'll stake five hundred against them if 
you'll loose your hold, and fight me fairly for it.” 

Tom only chuckled. 

‘* Why, what a ninny you must take me for,” he 
said, ‘* Why should I bother myself fighting for 
what I even get without ?” 

‘You're a cur, that’s what you are,” my father 
shouted, in a fury. 
** Don’t be cross, 
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said 


"saidTom. ‘It don’t become 
you to look red in the face. Now attend to me,” 
he continued, in an altered tone. ‘* Do you see 
that bridge? Well, there’s a heap of stones in the 
centre, isn’t there? Very good! If you will place 
five hundred guineas in gold, in a bag, among 
those stones at twelve o'clock at night-this day 
week, you shall find your pocket-book and all its 
contents in the same place two hours afterward.” 

** How am I to know that you will keep your 
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word ?”’ my father replied, a little softened by the 
hope of regaining, even at so heavy a price, the pa- 
pers that were invaluable to him. 

‘I’m Tom Rocket,” replied the robber, securing 
the pocket-book upon his person, ‘‘and what I 
mean I say, and what I say I stick to. Now get 
up, and mind,” he added, as my father sprang to 
his feet, ‘‘ my pistols don’t miss fire.” 

‘*T shall live to seo you hanged,” my father 
muttered, adjusting his disordered dress. 

‘Shall I help you to catch your horse ?” Tom 
asked, politely. 

“T'll never rest tll I lodge you in a jail,” said 
my father, savagely. 

‘“* Give my compliments to your wife,” said Tom, 
meunting his horse. 

* Confound your impudence,” howled my fa- 
ther. 

*‘ Good-night !” said Tom, with a wave of his 
hand, and turning sharp round, he jumped his horse 
over the fence, and was out of sight in a moment. 


It was not quite fair of my father, but he de- 
termined to set a trap for Tom Rocket, baited with 
the five hundred guineas, at the bridge. He post- 
ed up to London, saw Gradshaw, a famous Bow 
Street runner, and arranged that he and his men 
should come down and help to catch Tom; but 
just at the last moment Bradshaw was detained 
upon some important government trial, and so an- 
other runner, Fraser, a no less celebrated officer, 
took his place. 

It was settled that the runners should come by 
different roads, and all meet at a way-side inn 
about five miles from the bridge, at eight o’clock 
p.M. on the day my father’s pocket-book was to be 
returned. An hour afterward they were to join 
him on the road, three miles further on. Their 
object, you see, in taking this roundabout course 
was to baffle Tom’s spies and accomplices, and to 
get securely hid about the appointed spot long be- 
fore the appointed time. 

My father was a little late at the place of mect- 
ing; but when he arrived there he could see no one 
about, except a loutish-looking countryman in a 
smock-frock, who was swinging on a gate hard by. 

* Good-noight, maister,” said the yokel. 

** Geod-night to you,” replied my father. 

** Can ye tell me who this yer letter’s for?” said 
the yokel, producing a folded paper. 

My father saw in a moment that it was his own 
letter to Bradshaw. 

“Where did you get that ?” he said, quickly. 

“Ah!” replied the yvokel, replacing it in his 
pocket, ‘“‘that ’ud be tellins. Be yer expecting 
any body ?” 

‘*What's that to vou?” said my father. 

**Oh, nought,” said the yokel, “ only a gentle- 
man from London—”’ 

** Ha!” cried my father; ‘‘ what gentleman ?” 

“Will a name beginning with F. suit you?” 
asked the vokel. 

‘Fraser? The word fell involuntarily from 
my father’s lips. 

* That's the name,” replied the yokel, jumping 
down from his seat, and changing his tone and 
manner in a moment. “I’m Fraser, Sir, and 
you’re Mr. Sandiger, as has been robbed of a pock- 
et-book containing waluable papers; and we're 
going to catch Tom Rocket as has got it—that’s 
our game, Sir. All right, Sir; and now to busi- 
ness,”’ 

‘But where are your men?” my father asked, 
when Fraser had explained the reason for his dis- 
guise. 

“All right again, Sir,” said the runner, ‘they 
will join us. We have not much time to lose, so 
please to lead the way.” 

So my father led the way, followed by Fraser ; 
and by the time that they came in sight of the 
bridge they had been joined by four London offi- 
eers, in different disguises, and from different di- 
rections. One appeared as a tramp, one as a ped- 
dler, another as a gentleman’s servant leading a 
horse, and the fourth as a soldier. No one could 
have guessed that they had met before, much less 
that they were engaged together in a preconcert- 
ed scheme. My father gave Fraser great credit 
for the dextrous way in which he had collected 
his forces. 

The bridge upon which the money was to be 
placed consisted of two arches across the river, 
and was joined on either side by a long sort of 
causeway, built upon piles over meadows that in 
the winter time were generally covered with wa- 
ter. It so happened that the very next morning 
after the robbery heavy rain set in, and soon the 
floods were out, so that there was no way of get- 
ting on the bridge but by going along the cause- 
way, which extended a distance of a hundred yards, 
sloping down gradually to the road, on each side 
of the river. This causeway was built of wood. 
At some places the timbers were covered with earth 
and stones, but at others the roadway had worn 
out and they were bare, so that any one looking 
up from underneath, could see who was passing 
overhead. Mr. Fraser's sharpgeye took in the 
position ina moment. He got two hurdles out of 
a field close by, and with some rope, that he had 
brought for another purpose, fastened them to the 
piles, so that they hung like shelves between the 
roadway and the flood, one at each side of the 
bridge, and about twenty yards from it. This 
was his plan: two of his men were to lie hidden 
on each hurdle; while he and my father, in a boat 
that was concealed beneath the main arch of the 
bridge, unseen themselves, could watch the heap 
of stones where the money was to be placed, and 
the stolen pocket-book left in exchange forit. As 
soon as Tom Rocket, or any of his friends, re- 
moved the bag in which the gold was packed, 
Fraser was to whistle, and his men were to climb 
from their hiding-places, and secure whoever it 
might be. If he leaped over the railing of the 
causeway, and took to the water, there was the 
boat in which to follow and capture him. 

Mr. Fraser was very particular to practice his 
allies in springing quickly from their place of con- 








father the necessity of all acting together, keeping 
careful watch, and strict silence. ‘And now, 
Sir,” he said to my father, as a distant clock 
chimed a quarter to twelve, ‘‘it’s time to get to 
our places and to bait the trap, so please to hand 
me the bag that I may mark it, and some of the 
coins, so as to be able to identify them at the 
trial.” He had made up his mind, you see, to 
nail Master Tom this time. 

My father gave him the bag, saw him write upon 
it, and make some scratches on about a dozen cf 
the guineas, and then my father let himself down 
into the boat, in which he was immediately joined 
by the runner. 

‘* It’s all right,” said Fraser, in a low tone. 

“Do you think he will come?” whispered my 
father. . 

** Certain,” replied Fraser ; ‘but, hush! we must 
not talk, Sir, time’s up.” 

For three mortal hours did my father sit in that 
boat, and the runners lay stretched out on the 
broad of their backs upon those hurdles watching 
for Tom Rocket to come for his money ; and for 
three mortal hours not a soul approached the 
bridge, not a sound but the wash of the swollen 
river was heard. By the time that the clock 
struck three, my father, who had been nodding for 
the last twenty minutes, fell fast asleep as he sat 
covered up in his cloak, for it was a bitter cold 
night; but was very speedily aroused by hearing 
Fraser cry out that they were adrift. 

Adrift they were, sure enough. The rope that 
held them had been chafed against the sharp cor- 
ner of a pile (so Mr. Fraser explained) till it broke, 
and away went the boat, whirling round and round 
in the eddies of the river, fit to make any one gid- 
dy. So strong was the stream that they were 
carried a mile and a half down it before they could 
get ashore. My father was for returning directly 
to the bridge, and so was Fraser; but somehow or 
other they lost cach other in the dark; and when 
my father arrived there, having run nearly all the 
way, he found, to his great surprise, that the offi- 
cers had left. He rushed to the heap of stones, 
and there the first thing that caught his eye was 
his pocket-book—the money was gone! 

Lord, how he did swear! 

Determining to have it out with the runners 
for deserting their posts, he hurried on to the inn 
where they had met and were to pass the night. 
He knocked at the door. No answer. He knock- 
ed again, louder. No answer. He was not in the 
very best of tempers, as you may guess; so he 
gave the door a big kick. In it flew; and a sight 
met his view that fairly took away his breath. 
Tied into five chairs, hand and foot, trussed up 
like so many Christmas turkeys, with five gags in 
their five mouths, and their five pair of eyes glar- 
ing at him, owlishly, sat the real Mr. Fraser and 
his four Bow Street runners. Tom. Rocket had 
managed the business at the bridge himself! 

Ilow he managed to get scent of the plot, and 
to seize the officers, all together, just at the nick 
of time, my father never could find out, and no one 
knows to this day. 

Upon examining his pocket-book my father 
found all his documents, and a paper on which was 
written these words: 

“ By destroying these writings I could have ruined you. 
In doing 80, I should have injured your client, whom I 
respect. For his sake I keep my word, though you have 
played me false. Tom Rockst.” 

As for Tom, after having been tried three times, 
and getting off upon some law quibble on each oc- 
casion, he—who had robbed the worth of thousands 
of pounds, and escaped—was executed at Notting- 
ham for stealing an old bridle! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

“You must come to the Burgomaster at once,” 
said Dierich Brower. 

“To what end ?” 

“No matter; come:” and he hurried them to 
the Stadthouse. 
Ghysbrecht Van Swieten was not the man to 
accept a defeat. ‘* Well,’ said he, on hearing the 
tll news, ‘‘suppese he is gone. Is he mounted ?” 
“No.” 
‘Then what hinders you to come up with him ?’ 
‘*But what avails coming up with him? there 
are no hostelries on the road he is gone,” 
!” said Ghysbrecht, ‘is there no way 


, 


“* Fools! 
of emptying a man’s pockets but liquor and sleight 
of hand?” 

A meaning look, that passed between Ghys- 
brecht and Dierich, aided the brothers’ comprehen- 
sion. They changed color, and lost all zeal for 
the business. 

“No! no! we won't get ourselves hanged to 
spite Gerard,” said Sybrandt; ‘‘that would be a 
fvol’s trick.” 

‘‘ Hanged?” cried Ghysbrecht. ‘‘Am I not the 
Burgomaster? How can ye be hanged? I sce 
how ‘tis: ye fear to tackle one man, being two: 
hearts of hare, that ye are!) Oh! why can not I 
be voung again? I'd do it single-handed.” 

The old man now threw off all disguise, and 
showed them his heart was in this deed. He then 
flattered and besought, and jeered them alternate- 
ly, but he found no eloquence could move them to 
an action, however dishonorable, which was at- 
tended with danger. At last he opened a drawer, 
and showed them a pile of silver coins.” 

“ Change but those letters for me,” he said, “ and 
each of you shall thrust one hand into this drawer 
und take away as many of them as you can hold.” 
The effect was magical. Their eyes glittered 
with desire. Their whole bodies seemed to swell, 
and rise into male energy. 





cealment, and in impressing upon them and my 





‘* Swear it, then,” said Sybrandt. 
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‘¢ ] swear it.” 

“No. On the crucifix.” 

Ghvsbrecht swore upon the crucifix. 

The next minute the brothers were on the road, 
in pursuit of Hans Hemling. a hey came in sight 
of him about two leagues from Tergou; but though 
they knew he had no weapon but his staff, they 
were too prudent to venture on him in daylight; 
so they fell back. 

But being now three leagues and more from the 
town, and on a grassy road—sun down, moon not 
yet up—honest Hans suddenly found himself at- 
tacked before and behind at once by men with up- 
lifted knives, who cried in loud though somewhat 
shaky voices, ‘* Stand and deliver!” 

The attack was so sudden, and so well planned, 
that Hans was dismayed. “Slay me not, good 
fellows,” he cried: ‘‘ I am but a poor man, and ye 
shall have my all.” 

“So be it, then. Live! But empty thy wal- 

‘‘There is naught in my wallet, good friends, 
but one letter.” 

‘‘That we shall see,” said Sybrandt, who was 
the one infront. ‘ Well: it és a letter.” 

‘Take it not from me, I pray you. ‘Tis worth 
naught, and the good dame would fret that writ 
it.” 

‘“‘There,” said Sybrandt, “take back thy let- 
ter: and now empty thy pouch. Come! tarry 
not !” 

But by this time Hans had recovered his confu- 
sion: and, by a certain flutter in Sybrandt, and 
hard breathing of Cornelis, aided by an indescrib- 
able consciousness, felt sure the pair he had to deal 
with were no heroes. He pretended to fumble for 
his money: then suddenly thrust his staff firmly 
into Sybrandt’s face, and drove him staggering, 
and lent Cornelis a back-handed slash on the ear 
that sent him twirling: then whirled his weapon 
over his head and danced about the road like a man 
on springs, shouting ‘‘ Come on, ye thieving loons! 
Come on!” 

By ‘‘come” they understood ‘‘ go,” took to their 
heels directly, with Hans after them, he shouting 
“Stop thieves!” and they howling with fear and 
pain as they ran. 


= 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 


Anott this time a change passed over Margaret 
Brandt. She went about her household duties like 
one ina dream. If Peter did but speak a little 
quickly to her, she started and fixed two terrified 
eyes on him. She went less often to her friend 
Margaret Van Eyck, and was ill at her ease when 
there. Instead of meeting her warm old friend’s 
caresses, she used to receive them passive and 
trembling, and sometimes almost shrink from them. 
But the most extraordinary thing was she never 
would go outside her own house in daylight. When 
she went to Tergou it was after dusk, and she re- 
turned before daybreak. She would not even go 
to matins. At last Peter, unobservant as he was, 
noticed it, and asked her the reason. 

‘*THE FOLK ALL LOOK AT ME SO.” 





One day Margaret Van Eyck asked her what 
was the matter. A scared look and a flood of tears 
were all the reply. The old lady expostulated 
gently. 

‘What, swect-heart, afraid to confide your sor- 
rows to me?” 

‘‘T have no sorrows, madam, but of my own 
making. I am kinder treated than I deserve, es- 
pecially in this house.” 

‘Then why not come oftener, my dear?” 

‘*T come oftener than I deserve ;” and she sigh- 
ed deeply. 

‘There, Richt is crying out for you,” said Mar- 
garet Van Eyck; ‘go, child! what on earth can 
it be?” 

Turning possibilities over in her mind, she 
thought Margaret must be mortified at the con- 
tempt with which she was treated by Gerard’s 
family. ‘I will take them to task for it, at least 
such of them as are women ;”’ and the very next 
day she put on her hood and cloak, and, followed 
by Richt, went to the hosier’s house. Catherine 
received her with much respect, and thanked her 
with tears for her kindness to Gerard. But when, 
encouraged by this, her visitor diverged to Mar- 
garet Brandt, Catherine's eves dried, and her lips 
turned to half the size, and she looked as only ob- 
stinate, ignorant women can look. When they 
put on this cast of features you might as well try 
to soften or convince a brick wall. Margaret Van 
Eyck tried, but all in vain. So then, not being 
herself used to be thwarted, she got provoked, and 
at last went out hastily with an abrupt and muti- 
lated courtesy, which Catherine returned with an 
air rather of defiance than obeisance. Outside the 
door Margaret Van Eyck found Richt conversing 
with a pale girl on crutches. Margaret Van Ey 
was passing them with heightened color, and a 
scornful toss intended for the whole family, when 
suddenly a little delicate hand glided timidly into 
hers, and looking round she saw two dove-like eves, 
with the water in them, that sought hers ¢rateful- 





k 


ly, and, at the same time, imploringly. The old 
lady read this wonderful look, complex as it was, 
ind down went her choler. She stooped and kiss- 


! 
** Mind, then, 


ed Kate’s brow. ‘I see,” said she. 
I leave it to you.” 
“T have been to a 
-day where I have seen a very common 
thing and a very uncommon thing: I have seen a 
stupid, obstinate woman, and I have seen an angel 
in the flesh, with a face—if I had it here I’d take 
down my brushes once more and try and paint it.” 
Little Kate did not belie the good opinion so 
hastily formed of her. She waited a better oppor- 
tunity, and told her mother what she had learned 
from Richt Heynes, that Margaret had shed her 
very blood for Gerard in the wood. 


Returned home, she said: 


house t¢ 





; See, mother, how she loves him!” 

“Who would not love him?” 

Poor thing!” 

She has her own trouble, ne 


‘Oh, mother, think of it! 
“Ay, wench. 
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loubt, as well as we ours. 
of blool, let alone my own.” 

This was a point gained; but when Kate 
to follow it up she was stopped short. 

About a month after this a soldier of the Dal- 
getty tribe, returning from service in Tuscany, 
brought a letter one evening to the hosier’s house. 
He wa business: but the rest of the 
family sat at supper. ‘The soldier laid the letter 
on the table by Catherine, and telling them he 


had his guerdon for bringing it, went off to Sev- 


I can't abide the sight 


tried 


8S away on 


enbergen. 

Although for a long time they had hoped and ex- 
pected this, yet when it did come it took them by 
surprise. 

The letter was unfolded and spread out: and 
curiously enough, though not one of them could 
read, they could all tell it was Gerard’s hand- 
writing. 

‘“‘ And your father must be away,” cried Cather- 
ine. ‘‘Are ye not ashamed of yourselves? not 
one that can read your brother's letter?” 

But although the words were to them what 
hieroglyphics are to us, there was something in 
the letter they could read. There is an art can 
speak without words unfettered by the penman’s 
limits, it can steal through the eye into the heart, 
and brain, alike of the learned and unlearned, and 
it can cross a frontier or a sea, yet lose nothing. 
It is at the mercy of no translator: for it writes a 
universal language. 

When, therefore, they saw this, 





which Gerard had drawn with his pencil between 
the two short paragraphs of which his letter con- 
sisted, they read it, and it went straight to their 
hearts. 

Gerard was bidding them farewell. 

As they gazed on that simple sketch, in every 
turn and line of which they recognized his man- 
ner, Gerard seemed present, and bidding them fare- 
well. 

The women wept over it till they could see it no 
longer. 

Giles 
than seemed to | 


said, ‘Poor Gerard!” in a lower voice 





ong to him. 
Even Cornelis and Sybrandt felt a momentary 
] 


remorse, and sat eying it gloomily. 


rds read to them. They 
ignorance and emotion to 


But how to get the 
were loth to show thei 
a stranger. 

‘*The Dame Van Eyck?” said Kate, timidly. 

*““And so I will, Kate. She 
She loves Gerard, too. She will be glad to hear 
of him. I was short with her when she came 
here, but I will make my submission, and then 
she will tell me what my poor child says to me.” 

She was soon at Margaret Van Eyck’s house. 
Richt took her into a room, and said, ‘* Bide a 
minute; she is at her orisons.” 

here was a young woman in the room seated 
she rose and cx 





has a good heart. 











pensively by. the stove; but 
ously made way for the visitor. 

“Thank you, young lady ; the winter nights are 
cold, and your stove is inviting.” Catherine then, 
while warming her hands, inspected her compan- 
ion furtively from head to foot, both inclusive. 
The young person wore an ordinary wimple, but 
her gown was trimmed with fur, which was, in 
those days, almost a sign of superior rank or 
wealth. But what most struck Catherine was 
the candor and modesty of the face. She felt 
sure of sympathy from so good a countenance, 
and began to gossip. 

‘* Now, what think you brings me here, young 
lady? Itisa letter: a letter froma my poor boy 
that is far away in some savage part or other. 
And I take shame to say that none of us can read 
it. I wonder whether you can read.” 

“Tes.” 

‘*Can ye, now? It is much to your credit, my 
dear. I dare say she won't be long; but every 
minute is an hour to a poor longing mother.” 

**T will read it to you.” 

‘* Bless you, my dear; bless you!” 

In her unfeigned eagerness she never noticed 
the suppressed eagerness with which the hand was 


slowly put out to take the letter. She did not see 
the tremor with which the fingers closed on it. 
“Come, then, read it to me, prithee. I am 


wearying for it.” 
‘*The first words are, ‘To my honored par- 


ents.’ ”’ 
** Ay! and he always did honor ws, poor soul.” 
*“¢God and the saints have you in his holy 
keeping, and bless you by night and by day. 
Your one harsh deed is forgotten; your years of 


lov e ren mbered.’ ” 

Catherine laid her hand on her bosom, and sank 
back in her chair with one heart-broken sob. 

“Then comes this, madam. It speaks for it- 
self. A long adieu.” 

‘“‘ Ay, go on, bless you, girl; 
comfort. Still, ‘tis comfort.” 

‘To my brothers Cornelis and Sybrandt. Be 


content You will see me not 





‘What does that mean? Ah! l hat 
[ have: or more?” 

“To my sister K tle angel of my fa- 
ther’s house. Be kind tod Al 


his sweet- 


t, my dear- 


1 
“ That is Margaret Bran 
1 kind to her. For- 


heart, poor soul. I’ve not bec 
give me, Gerard !” 

‘«* For poor Gerard’s sake: since grief to her is 
death—to—me—’ Ah!” And nature, resenting 
the poor girl’s struggle for unnatural composure, 
suddenly gave way, and she sank from her chair 
and lay insensible, with her head on Catherine’s 
knees. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EXPERIENCED women are not frightened when 
a woman faints, nor do they hastily attribute it to 








any thing but those physical causes which they 
have often seen produce it. Catherine bustled 
about; laid the girl down with her head on the 
floor quite flat, opened the window, and unloosed 
Not till she had done all this 


and say, rather loudly, 


her dress as she lay 
did she ste p to the door 

“Come here, if you please.” 

Margaret Van Eyck and Richt came and found 
Margaret lying quice flat, and Catherine 
her hands. 

“Oh, my poor girl, what has happened ? 

‘* Nothing, madam; nothing more than is nat- 
ural in her situation.” 

= My poor Margaret! 

**Margaret! What, not Margaret Brandt? 

“Yes! this is the poor girl you are so 
against. She is coming to, thank Heaven! 

‘*Me bitter? Well, heart is 
turned toward her somehow, as she was my own 
child—all in moment. What, sweet-heart ? 
Be not frightened, none are here but friends. And 
to think of my setting her to read me the letter— 
poor thing !” 

rhey seated her in an easy-chair. As the color 
was creeping back to her face and lips, Catherine 
drew Margaret Van Eyck aside. 

‘*T would not let her go home to-night.” 

To enforce this she whispered a few words. Mar- 
garet Van Eyck started at them, and without going 
out of a whisper, went into a passion. 

“It’s false! it is a calumny! it is monstrous! 
Look at her face. It is blasphemy to accuse such 
a face.” 

“Tut! tut! tut!” said the other, ‘‘you might 
as well say thisis not my hand! I ought to know. 
I have had a dozen, besides the numbers I have 
seen. I tell ye it is so.” 

And much to Margaret Van Eyck’s surprise she 
went up to the girl, and, taking her round the 
neck, kissed herwarmly. ‘‘I suflered for Gerard, 
and you shed your blood for him, I do hear: his 
own words show me I have been to blame. I've 
held aloof from you. But I'll make it up to you 
I begin. You are my daughter from this 
hour.” 

Another warm embrace sealed this hasty com- 
pact, and the woman of impulse 

Margaret lay back in her chair, and a feeble 
smile stole over her face. Gerard’s mother had 
kissed her and called her daughter. But the next 
moment she saw her old friend looking at her with 
a solemnity and sadness that were quite new. She 
slid from her chair to her knees and prayed piteous- 
lv to the old dame for pard n. From the 
and the manner of her penitence a by-stander would 
have gathered she had inflicted some crue 
and intolerable insult upon her venerable friend. 

The little party at the hosier’s hous« it at table 
discussing the recent event, when their mother re- 


beating 


bitter 


so I was; but my 


one 


once 


was gone. 


wi rds 


l wrong 





turned, and, casting a piercing glance all row 


the little circle, laid the letter flat on the table. 
She repeate l eve ry word of it, following 
with her finger, then suddenly lifting her 
cast another keen look on Cornelis and Sy! 
their eves fell. Then the storm 
been brewing burst on their heads. 

Catherine seemed to swell like an angry hen 
ruffling her feathers, and out of her mouth came a 
Rhone and Saone of wisdom and twaddle, of great 





and mean invective, such as no male that ever was 
born could utter in 


women. 


one current; and not many 


**T have long had my doubts that you 
blew the flame betwixt Gerard and your father, 
and set that old rogue Ghysbrecht on. And now 
here are Gerard's own written words to pi ; 
You have driven your own flesh and blood into a 
far land, and robbed the mother that bore you of 
her darling, the pride of her eye, the joy of her 
heart. But you are of a piece from end to end. 
When you were all boys together, my others were 
a comfort, but you were a curse: vous and 
sly, and it took a woman half her day to keep your 
clethes whole. For why? work wears cloth, but 
play cuts it. With the beard comes prudence, but 
none came toyou. Still the last to go to bed, and 
the last to leave it; and why? because honesty 
goes to bed early, and industry rises 
Where there 
are a pair of ne’er-do-weels. 








miscl 


betimes. 
there 
and 


you came 


are two lie-a-beds in a house 
Often I've sat 


looked at vour ways and wondered where 


from. You don’t take after your father, and you 
are no more like me than a wasp is to an ant, 
Sure you were changed in the crad] cucko 
dropped ye on my floor: for y not our 





our hearts; of all my blood none but 
you ever jeered them that God it often 
when my back was turned I’ve heard you mock at 
and at my 


hands nor 
affli 

o big as some 
ir dit 
strong as a 


Giles, because he is not 
lily Kate (that is poor d 
she is not so 


rard’s word), he- 
Flanders 


rou will, for you can 


cause mare, 
After that rob a church an’ 


be no worse in his eves that 





made Loth Kate and 


l red for them, poor dar- 


les, and in mine that sufl 
, as I did for you, you paltry, unfeeling, 

»curs! No, I will not hush, my daugh 
ter, they have filled the cup too full. It takes a 






treasonabl 


deal to turn a mother’s heart against the ns she 
has nursed upon her knees; and many is the time 
I have wink and wouldn’t see too much, and 





e lest their father should 


{ 
them as I do; he would have 
t But ne 


know 
put them to the door 


! 
ment, ¥ thev have filled th 


e ¢ up 








too full. And where got ve all this m v? You 
never wrought for it. IL wish I 1 never hear 
from other mouths VW yegotit. Sloth and greed 
are ill-n 1, my maste lovers of money must 


sweat or steal Well, if you robbed a trave ler of 
it, it was some woman I'll go bail, for aman would 
drive you with his naked hand. No matter; it is 
good for one thing, it has shown me how you will 
guide our gear if ever it comes to be yourn. 

‘*T have watched you, my lads, this while—you 
have spent a groat a day between you, and I spend 
scarce a groat a week, and keep you all, good and 
bad. No! give up waiting for the shoes that will, 
maybe, walk behind your coffin, for this shop and 
this house shall never be yours. Gerard is our 
heir—poor Gerard whom you have banished and 
done your best to kill; never call me mother 
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ten-fold 


you have only made him 








My poor lost bov! T shall soon 
1, Shall hold him in my arms and set 
him on my kne Oh, vou may stare You are 
too clever, and yet 1 clever en ugh You cut 
the stalk a Y, d 1 ft the secd—the seed 
that shall « t \ ind outlive vou. Mar- 
garet Brandt is qui nd it is Gerard’s, and what 
is Gerard’s i mine, and T ha prayed the saints 
it may be a boy, and it will—it must. Oh. Kate, 
when I found it was nv bowels yearned over 
her child unborn as if it had been my own! 
‘‘ He is our heir. He will outlive us. You will 
not; for a bad heart in a carcass is like the worm 
ina nut; soon brings the body to dust. So, Kate, 


take down Gerard's bib and tucker that » in the 
drawer you wot of, and to-morrow we will carry 
them to Sevenbergen. We will Peter 
Buysken’s cart, and go comfort Gerard’s wife un- 
der her is his wife. Who is Ghys- 

l Swicten? Can he come | 


brecht Van 
couple and the altar, and sunder those that 


borrow 


burden. Sh 
tween a 
God 
liter: 
is I ain of you, Kate; 
a whil . for 





one? She 
ud of her 


, keep out of my 


. } 
Is mv dat 


L 
z 


way 
black dog in mv eves 
k the hint and slunk 
Litence, and 
and 


Cornelis and Sybrandt toc 
out, aching with remorse, and 


hate. 





davs; 


y 


They kept ou 


she never spoke to them again about their con- 





CHAPTER XXXY. 

Guysprecur VAN Swieren heard no more of 
the black sheep for two days. Then they came 
and produced the letter they had taken from Hans 
Memling before he leathered them—and claimed 
their reward, The drawer and in 
went their hands. Sybrandt had slyly glued his 
without telling Cornelis, for black sheep are not al- 
ways loyal to one another: so some small coins 
stuck to the back of his hand, and he got more for 
his soul than his brother did. When they were 
gone Ghysbrecht opened the letter, and found, to 
n by Margaret Brandt. 
] 





was onvened 





his surprise, it was writt 
In it the poor girl revealed her situation to her 
lover, and besought him to return and save her 
honor. Her love and her sorrow had fonnd words 
so simple and touching that Ghysbrecht felt a 
deeper pang of remorse than ever, and cursed the 
hour he had fallen inte the views of Cornelis and 
Sybrandt. } 





But it was too late. 

Hans was far away with the fatal letter to tell 
Gerard Margaret was dead. 

While Ghysbrecht was in this state he received 
a summons to answer a charge made against him 
by the bishop of the diocese, for entering a church 
profanely, and interrupting the sacrament of mar- 
riage by force and arms. 

The curé of Sevenbergen was a mild man, and 
had submitted to that insult; but he related it 
months afterward to others of the clergy, and they 
teok it up instantly with ardor, and an esprit du 
boded ill for the lay defendant. Soon 
ers had their word; and after much dis- 
ey settled it thus: That ona special and 
written authority from the father of either bride or 

om the magistrate might stop a marriage 
t the altar, provided he did it decently, and 
itu, and in form—viz., by a 
writ first delivered to the officiating priest; but 
that on a general authority naming no time nor 
place, or on an unwritten authority, he could do no 
act of such weight, this béing an interference with 
the clergy in their proper functions, and in domi- 
cilio sancto. On the above particulars a month 
was given Ghysbrecht to furnish evidence. But 
this decision was in reality fatal to him. He had 
no written authority from Gerard senior. He had not 
done his act in the form by law prescribed, and by 
no means sine strepitu. Weighing this, and know- 
ing from Martin Wittenhaagen that the Duke was 
prejudiced against him, he was deeply dejected. 
In which state a still heavier blow fell on him. 








a certain 


Sine Str 





_ — 
CHAPTER XXXVI, 

Geranrp, who had all his parent’s economy, in- 
tended to make his pen defray the expenses of his 
journey. But when he got into Germany he found 
the art of printing universal, and so beautifully 
executed that he could not fo l eyon ] it. Desides 


Imprimit una dies quantum non ecribitur anno. 


IIe had the modesty and the sense to see that the 
best man can’t vie with good Ile 
pushed on to Italy, afraid printing would get there 
before him. ‘The Burgomaster’s money enabled 
him to travel more quickly than most pedestrians ; 
but when he got to Florence his funds had sadly 
dwindled. He found no printing to speak of at 
Florence, and a great demand for scribes. 

But alas! the run was mainly upon Greek MSS., 
and Gerard, though he knew the Greek character, 
had no skill to write it. But he set to work with 
a will and practiced it. When he had, at last, 
mastered it, he thought he would prepare a speci- 
men of his powers, surrounded with a border of 


vachinery. 





fruit and leaves. 

Should he buy a fair piece of vellum to lay it on ? 
No; he was Catherine’s son; why buy what he 
That old deed was on fair vellum: 
it w dirtv, but then he had a receipt for cleaning 
Ile laid the deed on the ta le and took 


half, to glue 


him ? 


his knife to cut it in intendir the 
written faces of the 
make a glorious s 

Now, as he bent over it 
his curiosity. ‘‘Gently,” said he; 
destroy it till I know what it is: 
her.” 

Accordingly he read it; and, as he read it, his 
rot hot. and his heart began to beat. When 
he had read it, he studied it; and the more he 
studied it, the more sure he was that there was 
something much better to be done with it than 
copy Plutarch on it. ; ; 

IIe sat reading and pondering it; and so ab- 
sorbed that he missed the sight of a face from 


1 word or two ex¢ ited 
‘let me not 
it belongs to 


cheeks ¢ 
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twice, but Gerard never saw him. 

At peep of day Gerard left Florence. 

Friend and foe had shot at him with love and 
with hate, and each missed him alike. Ne.ther 
Margaret's imploring cry to him to return reached 
him, nor did the false report of her death reach 
him, though it grazed so horribly near him, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MARGARET stole away to Sevenbergen at peep 
of day; there she found the soldier had left her a 
long letter from Gerard. The thousand tender 
words of love filled her with joy; but the letter 
was dated from Florence, and the distance filled 
her withdismay. ‘‘Oh, Gerard!” shecried, ‘‘ why 
are you so far from me? What will become of me 
if you get not my letter? I shall die disgraced, 
for live ashamed I can not.” - Soon after breakfast 
Catherine came, true to her promise, and was so 
warm, so cheerful, and motherly, that she revived 
the drooping flower. Little Kate was unable to 
come. She was in more pain than usual. From 
this time the visits of Catherine were frequent. 
Margaret’s despondent state caused her consiler- 
able anxiety. She never would come to Tergou ; 
and indeed would not leave the house. ‘‘I held 
my head too high,” she said, ‘‘ and now I can look 
no one in the face. The dame Van Eyck tries to 
forgive me, but she can’t: how canshe? None can 
save me but one, and he comes not; well-a-day !” 

“T tell you,” said Cutherine, *‘ you are his wife, 
and my daughter; and don’t ye go fretting now, 
for the sake of the precious burden you are trusted 
with.” But when it transpired publicly that the 
clergy were proceeding against Ghysbrecht, Cath- 
erine came to Sevenbergen buoyant with the news ; 
and as she told it with a fair share of exagceration, 
it brought life into Margaret’s pale face for a mo- 
ment or two. 


One day, as Peter was reading and Margaret 
leaning her weary head on her new mother’s bosom 
and kissing her hand, and the kind Catherine lean- 
ing her head down with assumed cheerfulness, but 
secret anxiety, over this her pining daughter, so 
dear to her now, there stood in the door-way the 
figure of a man in rags, weary with travel, pale, 
large eyed. Peter glanced off his book, and said, 
‘* Pass on, good man, we are too poor to give,” then 
back to his book again. 

There was a swift rush, a staff rattled on the 
Jor, and the worn man was on his knees, with his 
arms round both the women, speechless and pant- 
ing for joy. 

‘“‘Ah! mydarling! my darling! cried his moth- 
er, as only a mother can cry; and Margaret clung 
tight to him with one long moan of love, and 
sobbed, and laughed, and wept upon his neck. 

But words have not the power to paint a joy so 
sudden, so wild, so all-overpowering. 

An hour later Gerard sat between the two, a 
hand of each in his hand, and ever and anon kiss- 
ing a cheek of each alternately as he told his story. 

‘* Dear Gerard, twas my letter brought you?” 

“No, Margaret, I got no letter. ’Twas this 
brought me, this deed which shows me your father 
is a wealthy man; his father’s goods being wrong- 
fully kept from him by Ghysbrecht Van Swieten; 
I only found it out at Florence. Was I to go on, 
and leave you in poverty, when I held this talis- 
man to make you rich?” 

‘‘Tamrich in your love. Iask nomore. Oh, 
mother, can this be real? can any woman be so 
happy and live ?” 

‘““Why not? what would she gain by dying? 
Gerard, you and I must talk about that deed ; this 
one is too simple: and now, quick, to Tergou.” 

‘* Ay; but how can I leave Margaret so soon ?” 

**Mother, he loves me still. I'll come too, Ge- 
rard, sooner than the rest should want you.” 

And Margaret was half an hour making the little 
changes in her clothes and hair, that of late had 
not kept her five minutes. 

And she came down transformed: elastic, and 
radiant with beauty. 

Good lack!” cried Catherine, ‘* we shall want 
no candles with this one in the room!” 

And in Buysken’s cart went Gerard in rags to 
Tergou, with a dear hand in each of his, the happi- 
est he in Holland. 

Arrived at Tergou, his Spartan sire fell on his 
neck and kissed him; and no word was uttered 
but of love and content; and little Kate’s face was 
seraphic, and her hand crept alternately into Mar- 
garet’s and Gerard's. And as they talked, and 
sometimes sighed — sometimes rejoiced over all 
their troubles now happily ended—their glistening 
eyes and nimble fingers were all busy making Ge- 
rard a suit of decent clothes. They hadn't far to 
go fer the cloth, vou know. 

Next day, when Gerard went to ask the curé to 
marry him, an objection was raised: ‘“ This has 
been discussed, and it is matter of great doubt 
whether you are not married: if so, it were a sin 
to repeat the ceremony. This were to throw doubt 
upon a sacrament.” Gerard exclaimed and en- 
treated, and at last it was settled thus: no fresh 
bans; the words the curé had uttered not to be re- 
peated ; the service to be taken up from the point 
reached at the last attempt; the marriage to be 
registered as having taken place at that date, 
Ghysbrecht’s interruption having been laic, pro- 
fane, illegal, null. On these terms the curé con- 
sented to read the rest of the mutilated service— 
and to take the fees. 

The piece of parchment was a covenant by which 
Ghysbrecht had advanced money, many years ago, 
to Floris Brandt, on the security of certain lands 
and houses; Ghysbrecht to draw the rents until 
said sum should be repaid: but, comparing the in- 
come with the debt.and date of loan, it was clear 
it had been repaid this sixteen years. Yet Ghys- 
brecht had quietly gone on holding the property, 
without a rag of title; and trusting to the learned 
Peter's stupidity, had set it afloat that he had 
bought it of Floris Brandt. Thus not only the 
property was Peter's, but the back-rents for many 


“ 





years. As for the title-deeds, Gerard rummaged 
the philosopher’s house without much hope. ‘ He 
has cut them up for labels,” said he. Unjust! 
They were eventually found innocuously lining a 
drawer, which was full of the seeds of medicinal 
herbs, and really arranged with considerable meth- 
od—the seeds. Gerard’s father was a shrewd man, 
and had many friends in Tergou: he and hig party 
took the matter up, and threatened to indict Ghys- 
brecht if he did not instantly refund ; these press- 
ing him hard on one side, and the clergy, whom 
he had affronted, on the other, Ghysbrecht’s ruin 
and disgrace impended. 

But the old fox contrived to give his foes the 
slip. He was found dead in his bed one morning ; 
not without some suspicion of having hastened an 
exit desirable for himself and others. 

His heir, a distant relative and a just man, dep- 
recated scandal, and accounted to Peter, or rather 
to Gerard, his son-in-law and man of business, for 
every farthing due. Gerard and Margaret then 
removed to Rotterdam, taking with them Peter, 
who met with more honor in the city than in the 
village, and had the glory of curing several person- 
ages, among the rest a heathen belonging to the 
Duke. He lived to a great age, cherished ten- 
derly by his good son and daughter. He soon 
ceased to be aware that they were not both his 
children by blood. 


Gerard and Margaret, like many that meet in 
youth more than their share of trouble, enjoyed 
more happiness and tranquillity than falls to the 
usual lot of man. 


— 
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some years by Gerard’s hearth, and fondled little 
heads, and smiled at one another, and spoke of 
early days, and grew like one another; and their 
wrinkled faces had still a beauty, for they shone 
with benignity. Oh, happy end of lives well spent ! 
All the passions gone, all the affections left. Good 
citizens these, and good spouses. ‘They reared 
many children in probity and piety, and never did 
holy wedlock show holier nor more lovely than in 
this aged happy pair, whose solace it had been for 
threescore years and ten. 

Long and long before this little Kate had left 
her trouble behind her. There was too much an- 
gel in her face for a long abode on earth. She 
smiled too in pain, another sign. Life gave her 
but few joys, so it was just that death should come 
to her without his frown: and thus he came. She 
was seized with a sudden lassitude, and a cessation 
of that pain which had been her companion from 
infancy. Her mother tried to think this was a 
change for the better. But the gossips looked at 
her face and shook their heads, and said, ‘‘ She is 
half-way to the saints.” Thus painless she lay 
two days foretasting heaven. When she was near 
her end she asked for Gerard’s little boy ; he was 
three years old. They brought him and set him 
on the bed; by this time she was past speaking: 
but she pointed to a drawer: they looked, and 
found the two gold pieces Gerard had given her 
yearsago. Then she nodded her head toward the 
boy, and looked anxious lest they should not un- 
derstand her. But they did, and put the tokens 
of the father’s love, so faithfully guarded, into the 
boy’s hands; and when she saw his little fingers 
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The Duke, on the report of his giant, sent flam- 


ing messengers for Giles to come to court. Vain 
was all remonstrance. The Duke’s word was law. 


Catherine made Giles ready, weeping bitterly. It 
was an irreparable loss. She could have spared 
Sybrandt or Cornelis. She had two black sheep. 
But she had but one dwarf. 

Giles was petted and bedizened, and invested 
with privileges. Item—on account of his small 
size he was permitted to speak the truth. It 
sounded so odd at court. It is a disagreeable 
thing at best; but he contrived to make it more 
so by bellowing it. 

Sybrandt achieved a broken neck without help 
of halter, I forget how. Cornelis, free from ah 
rivals, and forgiven long ago by his mother, who 
clung to him more and more now all her brood 
was scattered, waited, and waited, and waited, 
for his parents’ decease. But his mother’s shrewd 
word came true: ere she and her mate wore out, 
this worthy rusted away. At sixty-five he lay 
dying of old age in his mother’s arms, a hale wo- 
man of eighty-six. He had lain unconscious 
a while; but came to himself in articulo mortis, 
and seeing her near him, told her how he would 
transmogrify the shop and premises as soon as they 
should be his. ‘“ Yes, my darling,” said the poor 
old woman, soothingly: and in another minute he 
was clay. And that clay was followed to the 
grave by all the shoes he had waited for. 

After his death the old couple were lonely. Ge- 
rard guessed as much, and came for them, and 
made them sell their shop and goods, and live un- 
der his wing, as he had once under theirs. Ilis 
house was large, his heart was larger. He set 
them by his chimney-corner, and he and his good 
Margaret forced comforts on them they would by 
force of habit have denied themselves. They sat 





close on them she smiled content; and so, having 
disposed of her little earthly treasures, she yielded 
her immortal jewel to God, and passed from earth 
so calmly none saw her go. Gerard begged to 
have her crutches, that she had changed so well 
for angel’s pinions; and he set them in his oratory 
in form of a cross, for he said, ‘They were my 
darling sister's crutches, but now they are the rel- 
ics of a saint.” He never forgot her, nor did his 
memory of her ever wax dim: when quite an old 
man he still spoke of her, with tears in his eyes, as 
of one mortal creature he had known, pure from 
all earthly dross. 





JUAN RAFAEL MORA, EX-PRES- 
IDENT OF COSTA RICA. 


We give herewith the portrait of the distin- 
guished Ex-President of Costa Rica, Juan Rafael 
Mora. It is not alone because Sefior Mora’s pre- 
cipitation from power and arrival in our city con- 
tribute to the more exciting news of the hour, that 
we introduce his name and likeness in these col- 
umns. Ilis character, his political career, the 
services he has done his country, the very prom- 
inent part he has for the last three or four years 
sustained in the battle-fields and councils of Cen- 
tral America—these circumstances entitle him to 
the public interest and an honorable mention. And 
though he must acutely feel his loss of power, the 
perfidy of his military officers, and his separation 
from the people to whom he has been sincerely de- 
voted, and the home on which he has shed so much 
éclat, and within the sanctuary of which he was so 
much beloved, still it must be a consolation to him 
to find —as he has found, undoubtedly — that, 
throuth their leading journals, the people of New 





York have been quick in acknowledging his exce]. 
lent traits, the practical patriotism, the durable 
successes, and fair fame of his administration, Nor 
is it in the least unreasonable for him to réckon 
upon bis speedy restoration to Costa Rica, and so 
assuage his chagrin at what has recently occurred 
there, with the hope that he will be enabled before 
long to resume those good offices on behalf of 
Costa Rica in the midst of which he was interrupt- 
ed; and, in a renewed career of usefulness and en- 
lightenment, disprove the charges of his enemies, 

Born the 8th of February, 1815, Sefior Mora is 
this day in the prime of life. Blessed with excel- 
lent health, diligent in his habits, active in mind 
and limb, singularly temperate in his living, he 
has a long life still before him, and the faculties 
of rendering it fruitful in eminent good works and 
statesmanship. San José, the capital of Costa 
Rica, was the scene of his birth. His father, who 
occupied the highest social position, and was one 
of the few merchants resident in the country at 
the time, was, also, born there. The grandfather 
of Juan Rafael emigrated in the earlier part of the 
last century from Catalonia—that rugged, boun- 
teous Pyrenean province of old Spain —and his 
uncle, Don Juan, was the first to succeed, in the 
supreme magistracy of Costa Rica, the Royalist 
deputies of Madrid. The subject of this memoir, 
following in his honest father’s footsteps, took to 
business at the age of sixteen. In the way of 
business he visited the principal cities of this con- 
tinent, North and South. In 1835 he paid his first, 
and, until the present, his only visit to New York. 
His intercourse with the leading commercial men 
of those cities confirmed the practical bias of his 
mind. What he learned in commerce he trans- 
ferred to politics. His statesmanship has been es- 
sentially practical. Endowed with the pluck of 
the practiced soldier, not insensible to the enthusi- 
asm which is supposed to animate exclusively the 
patriot of romance, he has sternly abstained from 
the wastefulness of the one, and in no instance has 
suffered himself to indulge in the delusive dreami- 
ness of the other. In this respect he stands aloof 
from and high above all the ether Republican 
rulers of Spanish America, the illustrious and ven- 
erable José Antonio Paez, of Venezuela, alone ex- 
cepted, Nestling in the deep shadows of the vol- 
canoes which girdle it, watered by bounding 
streams which never fail, perfumed by the hun- 
dred rich coflee-plantations which extend on ev- 
ery side beyond it, peaceful, industrious, and 
prosperous, no one born within its modest walls 
could fail to love it. During his Presidency, 
which commenced in October, 1848, several pub- 
lic edifices, erected at different points through- 
out the little city, bear witness to the pride with 
which he has labored to embellish the capital of 
the republic. The University of St. Thomas, which 
cost $56,000; the theatre, which cost $30,000; the 
Palace of the Government, which cost $130,000; 
the Hospital of San Juan de Dios, which cost 
nearly $39,000—these are the monuments which 
stand to-day, and for years will stand, indelibly 
inscribed to the honor of hisname. But they will 
not thus stand, in a favored birth-place, the sole 
evidences of his ambition to improve the aspect, 
while he developed the resources, of the country, 
The road from Punta Arenas, on the Pacific, to 
San José, the capital, 4000 feet above the sea, 
winding up in broad and gentle slopes, and cross- 
ing mountains such as the Aguacate, 6000 feet 
high, spanning numerous and dangerous torrents 
by a series of massive stone bridges, and at every 
point solidly constructed, this fine road was hast- 
ened to its completion under his administration. 
Admirable as it is, however, Sefior Mora desired 
still further to improve it. 

Some time previous to the eruption of the con- 
spiracy which in an instant swept him from the 
Presidency, he had contracted for an iron bridge 
over the Barranca, the first river which interrupts 
the road in the ascent from Punta Arenas. This 
bridge was to cost ¢55,000. It is much needed, 
the Barranca rising with a violent rapidity in 
rainy weather, and continuing so high and swift 
as to preciude for months the possibility of fording 
it. The greater part of the year passengers—men, 
goods, and cattle—cross it by means of a raft haul- 
ed across by ropes. The thriving port of Punta 
Arenas—one of the busiest and brightest between 
Valparaiso and San Francisco—owes to him, in the 
first instance, the position it has achieved and the 
future it is assured. Urging the Costa Rican 
Congress to declare it a free port, or rather to ex- 
tend indefinitely its privileges as such, he has 
cordially encouraged the commercial enterprises 
which have made it their destination. 

The efforts of the Panama Railroad Company, in 
establishing steam-communication with the princi- 
pal Pacific ports of Central America, have, with a 
bounteous good-will, been seconded by him. For 
carrying the mails once a month from Costa Rica 
to Panama, and up the coast to Realajio, La Union, 
and Isabel, Sefior Mora obtained from the Congress 
at San José an annual appropriation of $8000. 
More than this—he secured a perpetual exemption 
from all duties, etc., for all merchandise brought 
into the country by the steamships of this Com- 
pany, and his example in this respect has stimu- 
lated a similar liberality on the part of the Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Guatemala. 

Add to this, that two new towns, Grecia and San 
Ramon—the one containing 5000, the other nearly 
9000 inhabitants—have sprung up under his admin- 
istration. Add, moreover, that atreaty with Spain, 
recognizing the independence of Costa Rica and 
pledging to the latter the friendship of the former, 
was concluded by him in 1851, and that other treat- 
ies, including a Concordat with Rome, established 
with the principal governments of South America 
and Europe the friendliest relations, while they ob- 
tained many sound commercial and ecclesiastical 
benefits for Costa Rica, and we have said enough 
for the present to justify the respect in which Juan 
Rafael Mora, the deposed President of Costa Rica, 
is held even among strangers, and more than enough 
to excite a suspicion of the parties who have forced 
him into exile. 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
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BOOK III. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TRIUMPH. 


Tune dread Tribunal of five Judges, Public 
Prosecutor, and determined Jury, sat every day. 
Their lists went forth every evening, and were 
read out by the jailers of the various prisons to 
their prisoners. The standard jailer-joke was, 
‘*Come out and listen to the Evening Paper 
you inside there !” 

**Charles Evremonde, called Darnay !” 

So, at last, began the Evening Paper at La 
Force. 

When a name was called, its owner stepped 
apart into a spot reserved for those who were an- 
nounced as being thus fatally recorded. Charles 
Evrémonde, called Darnay, had reason to know 
the usage; he had seen hundreds pass away so. 

His bloated jailer, who wore spectacles to 
read with, glanced over them to assure himself 
that he had taken his place, and went through 
the list, making a similar short pause at each 
name. There were twenty-three names, but 
only twenty were responded to; for one of the 
prisoners so summoned had died in jail and been 
forgotten, and two had been already guillotined 
and forgotten. The list was read in the vaulted 
chamber where Darnay had seen the associated 
prisoners on the night of his arrival. Every one 
of those had perished in the massacre ; every 
human creature he had since cared for and 
parted with had died on the scaffold. 

There were hurried words of farewell and 
kindness, but the parting was soon over. It 
was the incident of every day, and the socicty 
of La Force were engaged in the preparation 
of some games of forfeits and a little concert 
for that evening. They crowded to the grates 
and shed tears there; but twenty places in the 
projected entertainments had to be refilled, and 
the time was, at best, short to the lock-up hour, 
when the common rooms and corridors would 
be delivered over to the great dogs who kept 
watch there through the night. The prisoners 
were far from insensible or unfeeling; their 
ways arose out of the condition of the time. 
Similarly, though with a subtle difference, a 
species of fervor or intoxication, known, with- 
out doubt, to have led some persons to brave 
the guillotine unnecessarily, and to die by it, 
was not mere boastfulness, but a wild infection 
of the wildly shaken public mind. In seasons 
of pestilence, some of us will have a secret at- 
traction to the disease—a terrible passing in- 
clination to die of it. And all of us have like 
wonders hidden in our breasts only needing 
circumstances to evoke them. 

The passage to the Conciergerie was short 
and dark; the night in its vermin-haunted cells 
was long and cold. Next day fifteen prisoners 
were put to the bar before Charles Darnay’s 
name was called. All the fifteen were con- 
demned, and the trials of the whole occupied 
an hour and a half. 

“Charles Evremonde, called Darnay,” was 
at length arraigned. 

His Judges sat upon the Bench in feathered 
hats; but the rough red cap and tricolored cock- 
ade was the head-dress otherwise prevailing. 
Looking at the Jury and the turbulent audience, 
he might have thought that the usual order of 
things was reversed, and that the felons were 
trying the honest men. The lowest, cruelest, 
and worst populace of a city, never without its 
quantity of low, cruel, and bad, were the direct- 
ing spirits of the scene: noisily commenting, 
applauding, disapproving, anticipating, and pre- 
cipitating the result, without a check. Of the 
men, the greater part were armed in various 
ways; of the women, some wore knives, some 
daggers, some ate and drank as they looked on, 
many knitted. Among these last was one, with 
& spare piece of knitting under her arm as she 


worked. She was in a front row by the side of 
a man whom he had never seen since his arrival 
at the Barrier, but whom he directly remem- 
bered as Defarge. He noticed that she once or 
twice whispered in his ear, and that she seemed 
to be his wife; but what he most noticed in the 
two figures was, that, although they were posted 
as close to himself as they could be, they never 
looked toward him. They seemed to be wait- 
ing for something with a dogged determination, 
and they looked at the Jury, but at nothing else. 
Under the President sat Doctor Manette, in his 
usual quiet dress. As well as the prisoner could 
see, he and Mr. Lorry were the only men there, 
unconnected with the Tribunal, who wore their 
usual clothes, and had not assumed the coarse 
garb of the Carmagnole. 

Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay, was ac- 
cused by the public prosecutor as an aristocrat 
and an emigrant, whose life was forfeit to the 
Republic, under the decree which banished all 
emigrants on pain of Death. It was nothing 
that the decree bore date since his return to 
France. There he was, and there was the de- 
cree; he had been taken in France, and his 
head was demanded. 

“Take off his head!” cried the audience. 
“ An enemy to the Republic!” 

The President rang his bell to silence those 
cries, and asked the prisoner whether it was 
not true that he had lived many years in En- 
gland? 

Undoubtedly it was. 

Was he not anemigrantthen? What did he 
call himself? 

Not an emigrant, he hoped, within the sense 
and spirit of the law. 

Why not? the President desired to know. 

Because he had voluntarily relinquished a 
title that was distasteful to him, and a station 
that was distasteful to him, and had left his 
country—he submitted before the word emigrant 
in its present acceptation by the Tribunal was 
in use—to live by his own industry in England, 
rather than on the industry of the overladen 
people of France. 

What proof had he of this? 

He handed in the names of two witnesses: 
Theophile Gabelle, and Alexandre Manette. 

But he had married in England? the Presi- 
dent reminded him. 

True, but not an English woman. 

A citizeness of France? 

Yes. By birth. 

Her name and family ? 

“Lucie Manette, only daughter of Doctor 
Manette, the good physician who sits there.” 

This answer had a happy effect upon the au- 
dience. Cries in exultation of the well-known 
good physician rent the hall. So capriciously 
were the people moved that tears immediately 
rolled down several ferocious countenances which 
had been glaring at the prisoner a moment be- 
fore, as if with impatience to pluck him out into 
the streets and kill him. 

On these few steps of his dangerous way 
Charles Darnay had set his foot according to 
Doctor Manette’s reiterated instructions. The 
same cautious counsel directed every step that 
lay before him, and had prepared every inch of 
his road. 

The President asked why had he returned to 
France when he did, and not sooner? 

He had not returned sooner, he replied, sim- 
ply because he had no means of living in France, 
save those he had resigned; whereas, in En- 
gland, he lived by giving instruction in the 
French language and literature. He had re- 
turned when he did, on the pressing and written 
entreaty of a French citizen, who represented 
that his life was endangered by his absence. 
He had come back to save a citizen’s life, and 
to bear his testimony, at whatever personal 
hazard, to the truth. Was that criminal in the 
eyes of the Republic ? 

The populace cried enthusiastically, “No!” 
and the President rang his bell to quiet them. 
Which it did not, for they continued to cry 
“No!” until they left off of their own will. 

The President required the name of that 
citizen? The accused explained that the citi- 
zen was his first witness. He also referred with 
confidence to the citizen’s letter, which had been 
taken from him at the Barrier, but which he did 
not doubt would be found among the papers then 
before the President. 

The Doctor had taken care that it should be 
there—had assured him that it would be there 
—and at this stage of the proceedings it was 
produced and read. Citizen Gabelle was call- 
ed to confirm it, and did so. Citizen Gabelle 
hinted, with infinite delicacy and politeness, 
that in the pressure of business imposed on the 
Tribunal by the multitude of enemies of the 
Republic with which it had to deal, he had 
been slightly overlooked in his prison of the 
Abbaye—in fact, had rather passed out of the 
Tribunal’s patriotic remembrance—until three 
days ago, when he had been summoned before 
it, and had been set at liberty on the Jury’s de- 
claring themselves satisfied that the accusation 
against him was answered, as to himself, hy the 
surrender of the citizen Evrémonde, called Dar- 
nay. 
Doctor Manette was next questioned. His 
high personal popularity, and the clearness of 
his answers, made a great impression; but as 
he proceeded, as he showed that the Accused 
was his first friend on his release from his long 
imprisonment; that the accused had remained 
in England, always faithful and devoted to his 
daughter and himself in their exile; that so 
far from being in favor with the Aristocrat gov- 
ernment there, he had actually been tried for 
his life by it, as the foe of England and a friend 
of the United States—as he brought these cir- 
cumstances into view, with the greatest discre- 
tion and with the straightforward force of truth 
and earnestness, the Jury and the populace be- 
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| eame one. At last, when he appealed by name 


to Monsieur Lorry, an English gentleman then 
and there present, who, like himself, had been 
a witness on that English trial, and could cor- 
roborate his account of it, the Jury declared 
that they had heard enough, and that they were 
ready with their votes, if the President were 
content to receive them. 

At every vote (the Jurymen voted aloud and 
individually) the populace set up a shout of ap- 
plause. All the voices were in the prisoner’s 
favor, and the President declared him free. 

Then began one of those extraordinary scenes 
with which the populace sometimes gratified 
their fickleness, or their better impulses toward 
generosity and mercy, or which they regarded 
as some set-off against their swollen account of 
cruel rage. No man can decide now to which 
of these motives such extraordinary scenes were 
referable; it is probable, to a blending of all 
the three, with the second predominating. No 
sooner was the acquittal pronounced than tears 
were shed as freely as blood at another time, 
and such fraternal embraces were bestowed 
upon the prisoner by as many of both sexes as 
could rush at him, that, after his long and un- 
wholesome confinement, he was in danger of 
fainting from exhaustion—none the less be- 
cause he knew very well that the very same 
people, carried by another current, would have 
rushed at him with the very same intensity to 
rend him to pieces and strew him over the 
strects, 

His removal, to make way for other accused 
persons who were to be tried, rescued him from 
these caresses for the moment. Five were to 
be tried together next, as enemies of the Re- 
public, forasmuch as they had not assisted it by 
word or deed. So quick was the Tribunal to 
compensate itself and the nation for a chance 
lost, that these five came down to him, before 
he left the place, condemned to die within twen- 
ty-four hours. The first of them told him so, 
with the customary prison sign of Death—a 
raised finger —and they all added in words, 
‘* Long live the Republic !” 

The five had had, it is true, no audience to 
lengthen their proceedings, for when he and 
Doctor Manette emerged from the gate, there 
was a great crowd about it, in which there 
seemed to be every face he had seen in Court 
—-except two, for which he looked in vain. On 
his coming out, the concourse made at him 
anew, weeping, embracing, and shouting, all by 
turns and all together, until the very tide of the 
river on the bank of which the mad scene was 
acted seemed to run mad, like the people on 
the shore. 

They put him into a great chair they had 
among them, and which they had taken either 
out of the Court itself, or one of its rooms or 
passages. Over the chair they had thrown a 
red flag, and to the back of it they had bound a 
pike with a red cap on its top. In this car of 
triumph not even the Doctor’s entreaties could 
prevent his being carried to his home on men’s 
shoulders, with a confused sea of red caps heay- 
ing about him, and casting up to sight from the 
stormy deep such wrecks of faces that he more 
than once misdoubted his mind being in con- 
fusion, and that he was in the tumbril on his 
way to the Guillotine. 

In wild, dreamlike procession, embracing 
whom they met and pointing him out, they 
carried him on. Reddening the snowy streets 
with the prevailing Republican color, in wind- 
ing and trampling through them, as they had 
reddened them below the snow with a deeper 
dye, they carried him thus into the court-yard 
of the building where he lived. Her father had 
gone on before to prepare her, and when her 
husband stood upen his feet she dropped insens- 
ible in his arms. 
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As he held her to his heart and turned her 
beautiful head between his face and the brawl- 
ing crowd, so that his tears and her lips might 
come together unseen, a few of the people fell 
to dancing. Instantly all the rest fell to danc- 
ing, and the court-yard overflowed with the 
Carmagnole. ‘Then they elevated into the va- 
cant chair a young woman from the crowd to 
be carried as the Goddess of Liberty, and then, 
swelling and overflowing out into the adjacent 
streets, and along the river’s bank, and ever 
the bridge, the Carmagnole absorbed them ev- 
ery one and whirled them away. 

After grasping the Doctor’s hand, as he stood 
victorious and proud before him; after grasping 
the hand of Mr. Lorry, who came panting in 
breathless from his struggle against the water- 
spout of the Carmagnole; after kissing little 
Lucie, who was lifted up to clasp her arms round 
his neck ; and after embracing the ever zealous 
and faithful Pross who lifted her, he took his 
wife in his arms and carried her up to their 
rooms. 

‘Lucie! My own! Iam safe.” 

“Oh, dearest Charles! let me thank God for 
this on my knees as I have prayed to Him.” 

They all reverently bowed their heads and 
hearts. When she was again in his arms he 
said to her: 

‘*And now speak to your father, dearest. 


lw : ee 
No other man in all this France could have 


done what he has done for me.” 


She laid her head vpon her father’s breast as 
she had laid his poor head on her own breast 
long, long ago. He was happy in the return he 
had made her, he was recompensed for his suf- 
fering, he was proud of his strength. ‘ You 
must not be weak, my darling,” he remon- 
strated ; ‘‘don’t tremble so. 1 have saved him.” 





a 
CHAPTER VIL. 
A KNOCK AT THE DOOR. 


**T nave saved him.” It was not another of 
the Greams in which he had often come back; 
he was really here. And yet his wife trembled, 
and a vague but heavy fear was upon her. 

All the air around was so thick and dark, the 
people were so passionately revengeful and fit- 
ful, the innocent were so constantly put to death 
on vague suspicion and black malice, it was so 
impossible to forget that many as blameless as 
her husband, and as dear to others as he was to 
her, every day shared the fate from which he 
had been clutched, that her heart could not be 
as lightened of its load as she felt it ought to 
be. The shadows of the wintry afternoon were 
beginning to fall, and even ow the dreadful 
carts were rolling through the streets. Her mind 
pursued them, looking for him among the Con- 
demned; and then she clung closer to his real 
presence and trembled more. 

Her father, cheering her, showed a compas- 
sionate superiority to this woman’s weakness, 
which was wonderful to sec. No garret, no 
shoe-making, no One Hundred and Five, North 
Tower, now! He had accomplished the task 
he had set himself, his promise was redeemed, 
he had saved Charles. Let them all Jean upon 
him. 

Their housekeeping was of a very frugal kind : 
not only because that was the safest way of life, 
involving the least offense to the people, but be- 
cause they were not rich, and Charles, through- 
out his imprisonment, had had to pay heavily 
for his bad food, and for his guard, and toward 
the living of the poorer prisoners. Partly on 
this account, and partly to avoid a domestic 
spy, they kept no servant; the citizen and citi- 
zeness who acted as porters at the court-yard 
gate rendered them occasional service; and 
Jerry (almost wholly transferred to them by 
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Mr. Lorry) bad become their daily retainer, 
and had his bed there every night. 

It was an ordinance of the Republic One and 
Indivisible of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or 
Death, that on the door or door-post of every 
house the name of every inmate must be legi- 
bly inscribed in letters of a certain size, at a 
certain convenient height from the ground. Mr. 
Jerry Cruncher’s name, therefore, duly embel- 
lished the .door-post down below; and as the 
afternoon shadows deepened the owner of that 
name himself appeared, from overlooking a 
painter whom Doctor Manette had employed to 
add to the list the name of Charles Evrémonde, 
called Darnay. 

In the universal fear and distrust that dark- 
ened the time all the usual harmless ways of 
life were changed. In the Doctor's little house- 
hold, as in very many others, the articles of daily 
consumption that were wanted were purchased 
every evening in small quantities and at various 
small shops. ‘I’o avoid attracting notice, and to 
give as little occasion as possible for talk and 








envy, was the general desire. 

For some months past Miss Pross and Mr. 
Cruncher had discharged the office of purvey- 
ors; the former carrying the money, the latter 
the basket. Every afternoon, at about the time 
when the public lamps were lighted, they fared 
forth on this duty, and made and brought home 
such purchases as were needful. Although Miss 
Pross, through her long association with a French 
family, might have known as much of their lan- 
guage as of her own, if she had had a mind, she 
hed no mind in that direction; consequently 
she knew no more of “that nonsense’”’ (as she 
was pleased to call it) than Mr. Cruncher did. 
So her manner of marketing was to plump a 
un-substantive at the head of a shop-keeper 
ut any introduction in the nature of an 
2, and if it happened not to be the name 
° hing she wanted, to look round for that 
thing, lay hold of it, and hold on by it until the 
bargain was concluded. She always made a 
bargain for it by holding up, as a statement of 
its just price, one finger less than the merchant 
held up, whatever his number might be. 

‘“* Now, Mr. Cruncher,” said Miss Pross, whose 
eyes were red with felicity, “if you are ready, I 
am.” 

Jerry hoarsely professed himself at Miss 
Pross’s service. He had worn all his rust off 
long ago, but nothing would file his spiky head 
down. 

“There’s all manner of things wanted,” said 
Miss Pross, “‘and we shall have a precious time 
of it. We want wine among the rest. Nice 
toasts these Redheads will be drinking wherever 
we buy it.” 

‘¢ It will be much the same to your knowledge, 
miss, I should think,” retorted Jerry, ‘‘ whether 
they drink your health or the Old Un’s.” 

** Who's he ?” said Miss Pross. 

Mr. Cruncher, with some diffidence, explain- 
ed himself as meaning * Old Nick’s.”” 

“Hla!” said Miss Pross, ‘it doesn’t need an 
interpreter to explain the meaning of these creat- 
ures. They have but one, and it’s Midnight 
Murder and Mischief.” 

‘¢ Hush, dear! Pray, pray, be cautious!” cried 
Lucie. ; 

“Yes, yes, yes, I'll be cautious,” said Miss 
Pross; ‘* but I may say among ourselves that I 
do hope there will be no oniony and tobaccoey 
smetherings in the form of embracings going on 
in the streets. Now, Ladybird, never you stir 
from that fire till 1 come back! ‘Take care of 
the dear husband you have recovered, and don’t 
more your pretty head from his shoulder as you 
have it now till you see me again! May I ask 
a question, Doctor Manette, before I go ?” 

“I think you may take that liberty,” the 
Doctor answered, smiling. 

‘« For gracious’ sake don’t talk about Liberty ; 
we have quite enough of that,” said Miss Pross. 

**HIush, dear! Again?” Lucie remonstrated. 

“Well, my sweet,” said Miss Pross, nodding 
her head emphatically, ‘the short and the long 
of it is, that I am a subject of His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty King George the Third;” Miss 
Pross courtesied at the name; “and as such, 
my maxim is, Confound their politics, Frustrate 
their knavish tricks, On him our hopes we fix, 
God save the King!” 

Mr. Cruncher, in an access of loyalty, growl- 
ingly repeated the words after Miss Pasoss, like 
somebody at church, 

‘*T am glad you have so much of the English- 
man in you, though I wish you had never taken 
that cold in your voice,” said Niss Pross, ap- 
provingly. ‘* But the question, Doctor Manette. 
Is there’’—it was the good creature’s way to af- 
fect to make light of any thing that was a great 
anxiety with them all, and to come at it in this 
chance manner—“ is there any prospect yet of 
our getting out of this place ?” 

‘I fear not yet. It would be dangerous for 
Charles yet.” 

“ Heigh-ho-hum!” said Miss Pross, cheerful- 
ly repressing a sigh as she glanced at her dar- 
ling’s golden hair in the light of the fire, “then 
we must have patience and wait; that’s all. We 
must hold up our heads and fight low, as my 
brother Solomon used to say. Now, Mr. Crunch- 
er!—Don’t you move. Ladybird !” 

They went out, leaving Lucie and her hus- 
band, her father and the child, by a bright fire. 
Mr. Lorry was expected back presently from 
the I.-..ing-House. ~Miss Pross had lighted 
the lamp, but had put it aside in a corner, that 
they might enjoy the fire-light undisturbed. Lit- 
tle Lucie sat by her grandfather with her hands 
clasped through his arm; and he, in a tone not 
rising much above a whisper, began to tell her 
a story of a great and powerful Fairy who had 
opened a prison-wall and let out a captive who 
had once done the Fairy a service. All was 
subdued and quiet, and Lucie was more at ease 
than she had been. 












‘‘ What is that ?” she cried, all at once. 

“My dear!” said her father, stopping in his 
story, and laying his hand on hers, “ command 
yourself. What a disordered state you are in! 
The least thing—nothing—startles you. You, 
your father’s daughter?” 

“T thought, my father,”’ said Lucie, excusing 
herself, with a pale face and in a faltering voice, 
“that I heard strange feet upon the stairs.” 

“My love, the staircase is as still as Death.” 

As he said the word a blow was struck upon 
the door. 

**Qh father, father! Hide 
Charles. Save him!” 

“My child,” said the Doctor, rising and lay- 
ing his hand upon her shoulder, “I have saved 
him. What weakness is this, my dear! Let 
me go to the door.” 

He took the lamp in his hand, crossed the 
two intervening outer rooms, and opened it. A 
rude clattering of feet over the floors, and four 
rough men in red caps, armed with sabres and 
pistols, entered the room. 

“The Citizen Evrémonde, called Darnay,” 
said the first. 

“Who seeks him?” answered Darnay. 

“T seek him. We seek him. I know you, 
Evremonde ; I saw you before the Tribunal to- 
day. You are again the prisoner of the Re- 
public.” 

The four surrounded him, where he stood 
with his wife and child clinging to him. 

“Tell me how and why am I again a pris- 
oner ?” 

“Tt is enough that you return straight to the 
Conciergerie, and will know to-morrow. You 
are summoned for to-morrow.” 

Dr. Manette, whom this visitation had so 
turned into stone that he stood with the lamp 
in his hand, as 3f he were a statue made to hold 
it, moved after these words were spoken, put 
the lamp down, and confronting the speaker, 
and taking him, not ungently, by the loose front 
of his red woolen shirt, said: 

‘*You know him, you have said. 
know me ?” 

“Yes, I know you, Citizen Doctor.” 

** We all know you, Citizen Doctor,” said the 
other three. 

He looked abstractedly from one to another, 
and said, in a lower voice, after a pause, 

‘**Will you answer his question to me? How 
does this happen ?” 

‘Citizen Doctor,” said the first, reluctantly ; 
‘“‘he has been denounced to the Section of Saint 
Antoine. This citizen,” pointing out the second 
who had entered, ‘is from Saint Antoine.” 

The citizen here indicated nodded his head, 
and added, 

‘“‘ He is accused by Saint Antoine.” 

“Of what?” asked the Doctor. 

* Citizen Doctor,” said the first, with his for- 
mer reluctance, ‘‘ask no more. If the Repub- 
lic demands sacrifices from you, without doubt 
you, as a good patriot, will be happy to make 
them. The Republic goes before all. The Peo- 
ple is supreme. Evremond, we are pressed.” 

“One word,” the Doctor entreated. ‘ Will 
you tell me who denounced him?” 

“Tt is against rule,” answered the first; *‘ but 
you can ask Him of Saint Antoine here.” 

The Doctor turned his eyes upon that man ; 
who moved uneasily on his feet, pulled his beard 
a little, and at length said: 

‘Well! ‘Truly it is against rule. But he is 
denounced—and gravely—by the Citizen and 
Citizeness Defarge. And by one other.” 

‘* What other ?” 

“Do you ask, Citizen Doctor?” 

Yes 1” 

“Then,” said he of Saint Antoine, with a 
strange look, ‘you will be answered to-morrow. 
Now, I am dumb!” 


What can this be? 


Do you 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Surewp Ip1ot.—A well-known idiot, James Fraser, 
belonging to the parish of Lunan, in Forfarshire, quite 
surprised people sometimes by his replies. ‘The congre- 
gation of his parish church had for some time distressed 
their minister by their habit of sleeping in church. He 
had often endeavored to impress them with a sense of the 
impropriety of such conduct; and one day, when Jamie 
was sitting in the front gallery wide awake, when many 
were slumbering round him, the clergyman endeavored 
to awaken the attention of his hearers by stating the 
fact, saying, ‘“‘ You see even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, 
does not fall asleep, as so many of you are doing.” Ja- 
mie, not liking, perhaps, to be thus designated, coolly re- 
plied, ‘* An’ I hadna been an idiot I wad ha’ been sleep- 
ing too.” 








The director of the Dead House in Paris has (accord- 
ing to Figaro) received the following letter: ** S1r,—Our 
uncle disappeared some days since, and his absence has 
given us the greatestanxiety. If some accident has hap- 
pened to him, and he should be taken to your establish- 
ment, be good enough to notify us. _ You will recognize 
him without difficulty, for he is deaf and dumb!" 





“T never come late toa friend's dinner,” says Boileau, 
‘*for I have observed that, when a company is waiting 
for a man, they make use of that time to load him with 
abuse.” 


A would-be wit having fired off all his stale jokes with- 
out effect, at last exclaimed, ‘* Why, you never laugh 
when I say a good thing.” “ Don’t I?" retorted Jerrold, 
**only try me with one.” 








At the office of Adams’s Express, in this city, the oth- 
er day, a parcel was received with the following address: 
‘*Mr. Edward O' Reilly, Grought Injunction, Mass." Aft- 
er the wit of the establishment had been brought to bear 
upon it, the direction was discovered to mean ‘* Groton 
Junction, Massachusetts." 
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A Charming Article for the Toilet.— Our 
lady friends whose hair may incline to fall off, or become 
harsh and dry, have only to use Jutzs Have.'s Eav 
LustgaLe Harm Renovator, which will permanently 
arrest its further decay, give it a healthy tone, render it 
beautifully soft and glossy, incline it to curl, and impart 
to it the sweetest odor. Sold by all Druggists, and by 


Jures Haven & Co., No. 704 CuxstxuT street, Phila- 





delphia, 


Burnett’s Kalliston, 


As a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is dis- 
tinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allaying 
all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising from 
bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, &e. It is a power- 
ful cleanser of the skin, »emoving tan, freckles, pimples, 
and all discolorations, These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 
site for the toilet. ° 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 
For sale by druggists generally. 


Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 


HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 
MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 





t= If you are sick, the probability is that the 
root of your suffering is in the stomach. From a weak 
stomach proceeds Dyspepsia, Ague, Languor, Nausea, 
and a legion of other tormenting diseases. Indigestion 
produces thin blood, and therefore destroys the strength 
and vigor of the entire system. To restore the tone of 
the stomach, and enable it to throw off and dismiss for- 
ever all these troublesome and dangerous complaints, 
nothing is necessary but a persevering use of Dr. J. 
HOSTETTER'S CELEBRATED STOMACH BIT- 
TERS. A trial of their power can not fail to prove that 
there is no failure in their sedative effects. We cheer- 
fully recommend them to the public, knowing, as we do, 
their many excellent qualities. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally, every- 
where. 

Principal Depot, 13 and 15 Park Row. 





REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 
Agents wanted. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. — The Great 
American remedy for purifying the blood. As an 
alterative and renovating agent is unequaled, and has 
proved itself the best Spring and Fall Medicine in the 
world. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 








Deafness Cured: however caused, by a new meth- 
od. Aduress Dr. bOARDMAN, personally or by letter, at 


No. 974 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
IFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE; An 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE UPON THE 
THEORY OF RIFLE FIRING. 

Explaining the causes of inaccuracy in firing, and the 
manner of correcting it. With descriptions of the In- 
fantry Rifles of Europe and the United States, their 
balls and cartridges. Illustrated with wood-cuts and en- 
gravings. By C. M. Wricox, United States Army. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No, 192 Broadway, 
New York. 








Second Edition now ready! 
In a neat pamphlet, with engraved vignette, price 15 cts. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., 
Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

This story was originally printed in ‘* Hore Subseci- 
ve,’ but its beauty and interest were such that it was 
demanded as a separate publication, Several thousand 
copies have been sold within a very short time in Lon- 
don, and the first large American edition was exhausted 
at once, 

“Full of truth and nature—of the highest truth and 
the purest nature.""—Boston Courier. 

** Adds a new illustration to the many instances of ca- 
nine affection and sagacity."— Transcript. 

***Rab’ is only a poor dog, but his love for his friends 
makes him a hero.""—A dvertiser. 

“A very affecting little tale, written with admirable 
simplicity, and yet real power.”"—N. Y. Cour, and Enq. 

“The depth of it, and the felicity of some of the de- 
scriptive epithets and passages are worthy of Carlyle.”"— 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“Though a Dog furnishes the name, the Heart is the 
true hero.""—Christian Mirror. 

‘* Never was the artlessness of a pure nature more ex- 
quisitely pictured."—Baltimore Patriot. 

Copies sent post free on receipt of price, and 
Ageuts supplied on most liberal terms. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Pustiisurrs, Boston. 


Edward Everett’s 
Great Oration on 


Daniel Webster, 


At the Inauguration of the Statue to Mr. Webster, at 
Boston, Sept. 17, 1859, is published in the 


PULPIT & ROSTRUM, No. 8. 


The Pulpit and Rostrum is an Elegant Pamphlet Se- 
rial, giving Phonographic Reports of the best Orations, 
Sermons, &c. $1 00 for 12 consecutive numbers. Single 
number mailed for 10 cents. 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., Publishers, 
343 Broadway, N. Y. 











ANTED.—Agents to canvass, for THE 
AMERICAN FREEMASON’S NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Tennessee, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Virginia, New York and 
Pennsylvania. None need apply but Master Masons in 
regular standing, accredited members of a Lodge in the 
State they desire to canvass, and to such most liberal 
inducements to work zealously, freely, and fervently 
will be offered. 
Address the Publisher, 
J. F. BRENNAN, 
P. O. Box 4217, New York. 


Great Illustrated Book. 
Tue ADVENTURES or 
a MR. VERDANT GREEW 
OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, , 
By CuTunsert Bepr, B.A. 
Three volumes in one, with nearly 200 humorous jj. 
P lustrations, elegantly printed, and bound in muslin 
l2mo. Price $1. — 

*,* The popularity of this humorous work of C 
= — adventure is immense. 

The English Publisher, in a letter to us accompanvine 
the plates writes: ** I have sold nearly nine ty thontent 
of Vanpant Green in England, and you will do well 
with it.” 

*,” Seut by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price. 
by Kupp & Carxeton, Publishers, 130 Grand St., N.Y’ 


lege 











A Brave, 
A Remarkable 
Book. 
Church of England Review. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
The Story of a Woman's Life. 
370 pages, 12mo. Price $1. 
Post-paid by mail for the retail price. 


W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Publishers, 
No. 46 Walker Street, New York. 


Out Again! 





FIFTH EDITION 
NEARLY READY. 


The Rectory of Moreland. 





The publishers of this GREAT BOOK promised the 
trade and the public, with their issue of the Third Edi- 
tion, that they would be able in future to supply all or- 
ders. But so great has been the demand for the work, 
that with even our enlarged plans for supply, we are 
ENTIRELY OUT. 


We would therefore offer an apology with a new edi- 
tion, and promise, if possible, a full supply in future. 





Elegant Rose Tint Paper. Fine Cloth. 
Price One Dollar. 


J. E. TILTON & CO, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Published: 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1¢8s. By 
Davip Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the Re- 
searches of recent Historians, and continued down to 
the Year 1858. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Uniform with Smith's “ History of Greece," 
“ Liddell’s * History of Rome,” and **The Student's 
Gibbon.” Large lZmo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. A Miis- 
tory of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the His- 
tory of Literature and Art. By Wruitam Sith, LL.D., 
Editor of the ** Classical Dictionary,” and the * Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities." For Schools 
and Students. Revised, with an Appendix, by GrorcE 
W. Greeng, A.M. Illustrated with 10@ Wood-cuts. 
Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 





THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. A School 
History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Es- 
tablishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By Henry G. Liv- 
pet, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxferd. Illus- 
trated by Numerous Wood-cuts. Large 12mo, Mus- 
lin, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Enwarp 
Gipson. Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of 
Recent Commentators. By Witu1am SmirH, LL.D. 
Illustrated by 100 Engravings on Wood. Large 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 





LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches of 
a Tour in the Umted States and Canada in 1857-3. 
By Cuaries Maokay, LL.D., F.S.A. With Ten ll- 
lustrations, 12mo, Muslin, $1 25, 


HENRY ST. JOHN, Gentieman, of Flower of Hun- 
dreds, in the County of Prince George, Virginia. A 
Tale of 1774, '75. By Jonn Esten Cooxe, Author of 
** Leather Stocking and Silk,” “ The Virginia Come- 
dians," &c., &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, " “The Ogilvies,” “The Head of the Fam- 
ily,” &c., &e. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. The Library Edi- 
tion (uniform with the Library Edition of ** John Hal- 
ifax"’), 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


MY THIRD BOOK. A Collection of Tales. By Lov- 
I8E CHANDLER Movtton, Author of *“ This, That, and 
the Other,” and “Juno Clifford.” 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 

ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Grorgr Extor, Author 
of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





WALTER THORNLEY; or, A Peep at the Past. By 
the Author of * Allen Prescott’ and “ Alida” (Mrs. 
Sepewick). 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, “Tue Cuevarien” A 
Novel. By Cuaries Leven, Author of * Charles 

O'Malley,"’ * Glencore," ** The Dodd Family Abroad,” 

**Sir Jasper Carew,” ** Maurice Tiernay,"’&c. Com- 

plete. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. A Novel. 
By Cuartes Reapg, Author of “‘A Good Fight,” 
“Christie Johnstone,” ‘* Peg Woffington,” ** Never too 
Late to Mend,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; Paper, 
65 cents. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pisisrzatus 
Caxton. ANovel. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrtron, Bart., 
Author of ** My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life,” 
**'The Caxtons,” ‘ Pelham," “ Night and Morning,” 
&e., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 





Harrre & Brotners will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part ef the 





United States, on receipt of the Money. 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 














Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 


Ss. C. Herring & Uo., 251 Broudway. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. ? 


B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 
Patent Extension Tables, 
At Heerdst’s Manufactory, 148, 150 Wooster Street. 
Trusses. Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, band- 
ages, aud Dr. Glover's new lever truss. No 4 Ann St, 
Quarterman's Patent Stove Polish, 
No. 114 John Street, New York. 
Improved Billiard Tables. 


W. I. Sharp, Manufacturer, 148 Fulton Street. 


“Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
cases of Coucu, Cop, INFLUENZA, Sorr TuRoat, Bron- 
curtis, Wuoorine Coven, Crovur, Astuma, INFLAMMA- 
tion of the Lunas; while even Consumption itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now be- 
come a household word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counter feits, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless cnes, see that each bottle has the wri/ien 
signature of “I. Burrs,” as well as the printed name of 

the Proprietors, “ Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston,” on the | 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers wniagalaee. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
OUNG MAN, DO YOU WANT EM- 


PLOYMENT that will pay—take an agency for our 
publications. Address FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


Saponifier. Saponifier. Saponifier. 

No Family, or Public or Private Institution, should 
be without this economical and ready Soap Maker. 

Full directions for making Soft, Hard, and Fancy 
Soaps from the refuse grease of the kitchen, fat, or tal- 
low, accompany each pound iron can. 

For sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. Be- 
ware of Counterfeits. The success of this article has in- 
duced unprincipled parties to imitate it, who are being 
prosecuted for infringing our patented rights. 

The genuine manufactured only by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company. 

Office 396 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEWIS, JAMES & CO, Agents, 
Philadelphia. 

















ARD TIMES NO MORE. — ANY Lady 
or Gentleman in the United States, possessing 
from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and respectable 
business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized 
For particulars, address (with stamp), 
W. R. ACTON & CO., 41 North SIXTH Street, 
Philadelphia. 





LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents, Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


Bank Note Engraving. 








AMERICAN 
BANE NOTE COMPANY, 
44ERCHANTS EXCHANGE, 
NEW YORK. 
OFFICES AT 
New Yerk, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, Montreal, and C hicago. 


PIANO FORTES. | 
AVEN, BACON & CO., 

Piano Porte Manufacturers, Warereoms No. 185 
Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments may be found, exclusively of our own 
manufacture. Warranted in every respect. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STRUCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WORKING, 
ARBRE UNEQUALED LY ANY. 


600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

17 SUMMER STREE , BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

6 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1550, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvass, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
and cinder proof. Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 


4 XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
*“ LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION," in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 
ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pa; ee, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 

















and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
ought for in vain in any other. S®ld and mailed to any 
part of the country, by W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Ne. 
46 Walker Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 





THE ORIGINAL HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Heimstreet’s Inimitable Hair Coloring. 
The Only Reliable Article in Use. 


The attention of the public is called to this article, which is now being extensively advertised and sold in all 


parts of the country. 
proves it to be the best suited for 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR, 
BRINGING HAIR OUT ON BALD HEADS 
AND CAUSING IT TO GROW STRONG AND HEALTHY. 


It is not a WATERY preparation, which freezes upon the approach and during cold weather, but is composed of 
EZE. 


Oil and Stimulating Spirits, and IT WILL NOT FRE. 


Those who desire an article which they can use and ALWaYs recommend, are invited to read the following, from 


a well-known Pothecary : 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH HAIR RESTORATIVES. 


WaLrTHamM, Mass., January 20, 1859. 


Messrs. W. E. Hagan & Co. :—Gents—I have been selling Hermsteert’s ** INIMITABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE" 
for three or four years with good satisfaction and success. I have tried various other articles in the market, but 
yours has the decided preference among them all. I have never hesitated to recommend it for all it claims to do. 
Several ladies of our town who had been wearing false hair for several years have laid it aside, and now have a full 
and luxuriant head of hair of original shade and color, produced by using two or more bottles of your article; and 
when by some means they have been induced to try something else, palmed upon them as being superior, they have 
almost invariably returned to the use of your Hair Coloring again as the only meritorious and reliable article in 
use—finding it as a toilette article as cheap as any of the Hair Oils or Washes with which the market is flooded, 


I am yours, very truly, 


8. B. EMMONS. 


RETAIL PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. SOLD AT REALE BY ALL LARGE DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED ST. 


E. HAGAN & CO., Proprictors, 
Troy, New York. 


Who also manufacture ROYCE & ESTERLY’S DENTIFRICE, and KNIGHT’S INDELIBLE INK. 



















Ww. 
PIESSE 
we £0 7 
ix “ from ™ ~Yon LUBIN’S, 
Ce every flowerthat © 4 ae 
_____ Dreathes a a fragrance Sold by by all 


SWEET S SCENTS Druggists in 
‘THE FLOWER OF THE DAY I every city. 

KISS-ME-QUICK 
FRANGIPANNI 


And a Thousand others d 
2 Pag 6d. eaeh or three Aa 
Yo, in a case, 7s. awry 4 
© B. Loe 

ond St. 












Wholesale 
Agent, 
J. PHrI.uirs, 
87 Pearl St. 
New: York. 





















EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, Prorgieror, 
Nortu Stpr Unton Squake, 
NEW YORK. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Sinerr'’s No. 2 Srwine Macnrng, $100. 





Stnorr's No. 1 Sewing Macnrng, $90. 
HEMMING GAUZES REDUCED TO $4. 

Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


oilet Vinegar 


is far superior to Eau de Co- 





logne as a lotion for the Toilet 

er Bath, a reviving Perfume, 

and a powerful Disinfectant. 
Sold by alt the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 


Perfumer, London and Paris. 


2°60 HOW to LIVE CHEAP. 260 
In order to effect a great saving in 
your Housekeeping, purchase your 
TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
No, 260 Greenwich Street, cor. Murray. 
Goods delivered free. 
To Inventors. Important Notice. 
Just issued, a pamphlet of advice how to procure pat- 
ents for 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


Sent free on application to MUNN & CO., Editors 
Scientific American, No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


pau LY “KNITTING M AC HINES FOR 
Family and Plantation use. Agency, 514 Broad- 
way, up stairs, opposite St. Nicholas llotel. 
H. C. LEE, Agt. 














Boynton’s Sclf-Clearing, Self-Packing, 
and Ventilating Gas-Tight Furnace )as 
been thoroughly tested in this community for the last 
five years, and has proved itself to be the MOST DURA- 
BLE, ECONOMICAL, and POPULAR FURNACE in 
market. Call and examine the merits of this Furnace, 
or send for descriptive circular, with references to those 
who have them in use. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canal Street, New York. 
XTRA INDU CEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists, 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


$100 A MONTH!! 
Agents Wanted! 


We want Agents in every City and County in the 
United States and Canadas. The above and more can 
be made by addressing, with Post-Office Stamp, 

HODGES, DAVIS & CO., 
Macon, Georgia, 





who will send full particulars. 


RBMEL 'S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 

aroma. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, 





Perfumer, Londen and Paris. 


Lyceum Lectures. 
By 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 
gw” Address the Lecturer, care of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston, Mass, 49 


| The undersigned is now making his engagements for 
| the Lecture Season of 1859-60. ‘The subjects to which 
he calls the attention of Lecture Committees are as fol- 
lows: (1.) Naples, Pompeii, and Mount Vesuvius. (2.) 
Brazil and the Brazilians. (3.) The Land of Tell. (4.) 
| Northern Italy and the Waldenses. (5.) The Palm Tree. 
| These will be delivered separately or in courses. Mr. 
| Fletcher having lectured before the N. Y. Historical So- 
| ciety, Maryland Institute, Boston Mercantile Library As- 
| Sociation, Smithsonian Institute, and m: any Lyceums in 
different parts of the United States, takes ple asure in re- 
| ferring to Hon. Luther Bradish, Re . Dr, Bethune, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, New York; Geo. 8 Hillard, Esq., 
| Boston, Mass.; Dr. Holland (Timothy Titcomb), Spring- 
‘ field, Mass.; Prof. Henry, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


7 os 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
PURGATIVE MEDICINE. 
For COSTIvENeEss ; 
For tus Cure or Dysrersia; 
For JAUNDICE; 
For Tur Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For HErapAcue; 
For Tae Cure or Dysenrerry; 
lor a Foun Stomaon ; 
For tur Cure or Egysire.as; 
For tue PIves; 
For tux Cuns oF Sororvta ; 
For aLt Scrorvtovs CompLaInts; 
For Tne Cure or Rurcvmarisu; 
For Diseases oF Tue SKIN; 
For tue Curse or Liver CompLarnt; 
For Drorsy; 
For tur Cure or Terrer, Tumors, anp Sat Rorvm; 
For Worms; 
For tus Cuns or Gout; 
For a Diyner PILy; 
For tun Cun or NEvRALGIA; 
For Purirying Tur Bioop. 





They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in any quantity. 

Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00, 
PEEBPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
IMMEL’S BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 


Sold by all the Trade, 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 
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| IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 
7X TRA INDUC EMENTS 1 T 0 ) AG ENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


XCELSIOR BURR STONE FARM AND 
PLANTATION MILL, 
Agency, No. 45 Gold Street, N. Y. 
This Mill, recently patented, perfectly meets the wants 
of Planters and Farmers, does splendid work with any 
gin or horse power, and will last a lifetime: is so per- 
fectly simple, that any man of ordinary intelligence can 
run and keep it in order. Buy no Mill without examin- 
ing the merits of this. 
Descriptive Circulars sent from this Ageucy. 
A. BENNET. 


XTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists, 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 

O THE 1 NE RVOUS ¢ OF BOTH SEXES. 

A Retired Clergyman having been restored to 
health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 
suffering, is willing to assist others by sending [free] a 
copy of the prescription used. Direct the Rey. John M. 














Dagnall, 186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





W [SSTERN BELL (THE). A New Col- 











i of Glees, Q rtettes, and ¢ ornees. By 
F. il Pe: and Kk. A. Perkins, ‘I voli me will be 
found of | unusual excellence The great variety and 
Originality of its contents will fully meet the wants of 
those who, wearied with the continued repetitions of old 
songs in books of thi« nature, have long g demand d some. 
thing new. Price, $1. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Fair of the American aaa 
At Palace Garden, 
W. 14th Street, near the 6th Avenue, 
NOW OPEN. 


~ Garnet and Coral Jewelry. - — We invite at- 

tention to our late importation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 

elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, &c. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 

No, 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Street. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

Tum PERUVIAN Synvp, or l’Rorecr- 
ED Solution of Protoxide of Iron, com- 
bined. Invalids suffering from chron 
ic complaints, or the lingering effects 
of acute diseases, who have tried all 
other remedies and have failed to find 

‘ relief, are invited to consult THE FACTS 
which we are prepared to lay before them 
HARRIS & CO., No. 663 Broadway. 

A pamphlet ‘‘ On the Importance of Iron in the Hu- 

man Organism,"’ can be had on application. 


pociness & Son’s Extra Double Stout and 
. IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND COMMON PINTS. 
Pert sale by their SOLE AGENT for the United States, 
Cc. E. HABRICHT, 
. No. 127 Pearl Street. 











These celebrated and nT 8 are highly ree- 
ommended by the facu ty as the id finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the publi sf wv General De- 


bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 
Principat Derror, 


No. 145 Water Strect. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


For the Toilet, and Family Use. 
The Celebrated 
ORIGINAL HONEY SOAP. 


Manufactured by 


YARDLEY & STATHAM, 


LONDON. 


The high reputation of this Soap in Europe and Amer- 
ica is a sufficient guaranty for its superior qualities, 
The genuine article has the makers’ names impressed 
on each piece of Soap. 
Sole Agents for the United States 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
Importers of ay iggiste’ Fancy Goods, 
Fulton St rect, New York, 


Pe Every Number of Ilanren's Magazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country, 


A Splendid | Number. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The October Number of Harrrr’s MaGaztnz is com- 
posed, with the exception of Iuackmray's * Virginians,” 
entirely of ORIGINAL ARTICLES furnished by Amer- 
ican writers. 

This Number contains papers from the following Con- 
tributors: 

D. R. Castieron, Esq. 

Joun Esten (Cooke, Esq. 
Grores Wii.1AM Curtis, Esq. 
Miss Jane M. Fvcien. 
Aurrep H. Gueunsey, Esq. 
Mrs. Atice B. Haven. 
Epwarp H. Hoven, Esq. 

Rev. A. A. Lirscomn, D.D. 
CHARLES Norprorr, Esq. 
Frank LB. Nonron, Esq. 

Rev. SaMUBL Oscoonp, D.D 
Rev. S. Inenaus Prine, D.D. 
Grorecs kipver, Esq. 

Mrs. H. B. Smirn. 

E. G. Squirr, Esq. 

W. M. ‘TuHackeray, Esq. 
Wiiiiam Ross Wattace, Esq. 





TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year . ° ° . $3 00 
Two Copie s for One Year, . 56oO 


Three or more Copies for One Year (e: ach) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
BORILERS. 

Harrer’s Wrekiy and larrrr’s MaGazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Tianprr’s MaGazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year, 

HARP E R & BROTHE RS, PUBL ISHERS. | 8. 


~ HARPER’S WEEKLY. | 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A Numper; $2 50 a Year. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Liinstrated iy 
MoLENAN, was commenced in ** Harper's Weekly" 
May 7, and will be continued from week to weck until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled “ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper's Weekly” for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . . ... 250 
One Copy for Two Years . ..... 400 
Five Copies for One Year . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrive 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUGSORIBERS 
Texms For Apvertisine.—/'/fty Cents a Line. 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more, 
*,” Persons livivg in the City of New York wishing 
“ Harper’ s Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Poustisnrss, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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First [rReESISTIBLE BritisHer (on J/orseback.). **’Ullo, ’Arry! 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Ocroser 15, 1859, 











SCENE—A FASHIONABLE PLACE ON THE SEA-SHORE. ° 


Why, what has brought you here ?” 


Secoxp Drrro. “‘ Why, yer see, Bill, I'm precious sick of Working for my Living, so I’ve come here to Pick up an ’Airess!” 








ON BOARD THE RIVAL LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Passexcer. ‘I say, Steward, you Jon’t mean to say that you charge a feller Five Dollars for 


Two Drinks!” 
Srewarp. “Guess so, Mister. 
five Dollars, and net make no profit noways? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRVING’S WASHINGTON is Complete, in 5 vols. 
Price from $7 to $35. 
IRVING’S WORKS are Complete. 
from $27 50 to $68. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S WORKS, Complete. 
month) in 8 vols. 
Send for lists. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 
115 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
ae TAYLOR’S GREECE AND RUSSIA. 


21 vols. Price 


(Next 








~ Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called ** Gins"—“ Ar- 
ematic," * Cordial,” ** Medicated,” &c., is now indorsed 
by all ef the prominent physicians, chemists, and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those infrinsic medicinal 
qualities (tonie and diuretic) which beiong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bettles and sold by all drug- 
gists, grocers, &c 
A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 358 Broadway, N. Y. 


You don’t suppose we kin carry you to Californy far Forty- 
Do yer?” 








DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 


CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 


With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really efficient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside. ‘The cures of Female Complaints 
by Marchisi's Catholicon are truly surprising.""— New 
Bedford Standard. ‘It has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocate, Phila. ‘No ar- 
ticle ever answered the recommendations like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results."—E. B. 
Perkins, M.D., Marietta, O. “1 bave tested it in cases 
of Irregularities, Uleerations, Luc_rrheea, Flooding and 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success. It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C. Onatox, M.D., Baltimore, M4, * Prevail upon 
medical men to use it."—Jesse Low. M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in from a thousand sources, 
showing it is 

Never taken without Benefit. 

It is active and efficient in any form of disease pecu- 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi's Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by 
mail, or delivered by Agents. = Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with ary other name. It is sold at $2 per bot- 
tle, or three botties for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town. When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 


BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 
13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 
Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans. J.B. MARCHISI, M.D. 





New OPEN, 
DUNLAP & CO.’S 
Branch Store, under the 5th Avenue Hotel. Children's 
Hats and “aps in endless variety, imported, and of their 
own manufacture. 
Gentlemen's fall styles just issued, 














John S. Andrews’ 
Gift Book Establishment. 


87 PARK ROW, 

Opposite City Hall, New York. 
INDUCEMENTS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS. 
On an order for 10 Books, 1 Extra, $1 Book and 1 Gift. 

“ee “ 18 oa 2 $l 2 “ 


“s “ 25 “ 3 $l oe 3 
“ ss 5) gs $l “ gs «“ 
“ “ 5b 12“ $1 “ 1 «- 
“ on wo OU is * $1 “ is “ 


I sell many books for one dollar the same as sold at 
other stores for $1 25. I will guarantee to give more 
valuable Gifts than can be obtained at any other estab- 


| lishment, and will include a Silver Wateh, with an order 


for 50 Books; also, a Gold Watch, with an order for 100 
Books. 

I WILL FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS FROM THE 
CATALOGUES OF ANY GIFT BOOK ESTABLISH- 
MENT AS WELL AS FROM MY OWN. Should 
there be an overcharge on Books selected from other 
catalogues, I will refund the amount. Every exertion 
will be made to give satisfaction to those who may favor 
me with their patronage. A new and revised Catalogue 
sent to any address, 

J. 8. ANDREWS, 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


Thomas Andrews’ 
‘“ Excelsior’ Yeast Powder 


Is sure to supersede all other preparations where quick 
yeast is required! Nothing can excel the purity or effi- 
cacy of this compound. Every good housekeeper should 
try our Yeast Powder; it is ready for use in one minute ! 
Half a million of cans sold this year! Get our “EX- 
CELSIOR” YEAST POWDER from your grocer, and 
take no other, if you want the best! 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
136 and 138 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
Established twelve years! 


Out of the Depths. 


THE GREAT NEW NOVEL.—The Story of a Wom- 
an's Life. ‘A brave, a remarkable book."'—Church of 
England Review. Price $1 00, mailed post free. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., 
No. 46 Walker Street, N. Y. 





Glass Shades! 
Glass Shades made to order!! 
Of all sizes, for covering Clocks, Flowers, &c., con- 
stantly on hand and made to order. 
Depot, No. 156 William, corner of Ann Street. 


Preserving 
Coat and 
Vest 





Salesroom 
No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposite 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 





Vest intiated, 





The above Company are manufacturers of Life-pre- 
serving Coats, Vests, Shirts, and Jackets for Men and 
Boys, and Waists and Sacks for Ladies. These garments 
look like, and can be worn the same as erdinary eloth- 
ing, and yet are the most perfeet life-preservers ever in- 
vented, 





(>> Keep it before the People 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATEs., 


GEORGE G EVANS, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, * 

ORIGINATOR 


or THE 


Gift Book Business, 


AND PROPRIETOR OF THE 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 


GIFT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD 


Calls attention to the fact that he has made such ar- 
rangements with other publishers and manufacturers, 
that it gives him pleasure to offer 


GREATER INDUCEMENTS 
than ever, and such 
THAT CAN NOT BE EQUALED 
by any other Gift Book House in the world. 


ALL BOOKS 


; are sold at the 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, 


AND A 


SPLENDID GIFT, 


WORTH FROM 


50 CENTS TO $100, 
IS GIVEN WITH EACH BOOK. 


A selection can be made from the 


Largest Stock of Books 
IN THE COUNTRY, 
And by complying with the directions as given in the 
Catalogue, you will receive your Book 
FREE OF EXPENSE 


for carriage or mailing, and a guarantee of 
NO RISK OR LOSS BY MAIL. 


To give an idea of the extent and the honorable meth- 
od of transacting business, we would state to you that 


223 GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
AND OVER 
250,000 DOLLARS WORTH OF JEWELRY, 
have been 


GIVEN AWAY 


during the past six months, each article of which has 
been of the finest quality, and has given satisfaction in 
every instance. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent gratis, and which contains a list of 
Books in every department of literature. 
Comprising: 
HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, 
ADVENTURES, 
MECHANICS, 
MANUFACTURES, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
THEOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
ALBUMS, ANNUALS, BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
HYMN BOOKS, SINGING BOOKS, JUVENILE 
BOOKS, WRITING PAPER, LETTER PAPER, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
ONE TRIAL WILL ASSURE YOU 
of the honorable business transactions of 
GEORGE G. EVANS, 


No. 489 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Who can, with George G. Evans’ Catalogue, obtain 
more subscribers than by any other, as the Books and 
Gifts enumerated are superior to those of any other 
house. Any one, cither male or female, who desires to 


engage 
IN AN HONORABLE 


AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


and one ‘‘iat requires but little time, is requested to ad- 
dress G. G. Evans, and they will receive every informa- 
tion relative to the business. 


DO NOT FAIL TO ADDRESS 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 
GIFT BOOK BUSINESS, 
No. 439 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Farrel, Herring & Co.’s 
(Herring's Patent) 

Champicn Fire and Burglar Proof Safes, 
629 CuxrstNuT Street (Jaynes’ Hall) 
POILADELPRIA. 

Sideboard and Parlor Safes for Dwelling Houses, &c. 





